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92.00 per annum, In advance. $2.50 if not 
mid in aivance. Postage free. Single copies | 
6 cents | 

go paper discontinued, except at the eption of the 
proprietor antil all arrearages are paid. 

4) persons sending contributions to THE 
PLOUGHMAN for use in its columns must sign 
eir name, not necessarily for publicati on, bu 
wa guarantee of good faith, otherwise they wil 
be consigned to the waste-basket. All matter 
pended for publication should be written on 
gote size paper, with ink, and upon but one side 

(orespondence from particular farmers, giving 
ge results of their experience, is solicited. 
laters should be signed with the writer’s real | 
ume, in full, which will be printed or not, a | 
he writer may wish. 

fas PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to ad 
rertisers. Its circulation is large and among the | 
most active and intelligent portion of the com | 
sunity 





his superintendence nature would produce 
overall his cultivated fields nothing but 
grass and weeds. Instead of this, by killing 
allthe weeds, and finely pulverizing the 





AGRICULTURAL. 


- - - | 
LLL OOOO ee 


The Farmer and Nature. 


It \sone of the advantages of living in the 
qunry tbat here man is brought into more | 
cove relations with nature, which is always 
te ttanhe can be amid the deceptions 
aidan that are so widely prevalent in 
ety fe The farmer lives closer to nature 
than acy other class of eltizens, for all his 
farming Cperations are co-working with it. 
[ft were not for the comparative certainty | 
i cature’s operations the f.rmer might | 
widbeoftenin despair. Men combine to} 
tp down prices of his products, but the, 
promise that seedtime and harvest shall | 
mfall still holds good. Crops may fail in | 
malities, bat somewhere there is always 
sough to eat, and the farmer who grows a 
nmrlety of aaricultural products need never 
farve, even though he restrict himeelf, 
Thich Do one practically does, to what has 
yen grown on his own farm. 

lk is troe that farm crops often fail 
rough fault of the farmer himeelf, be- 
Mase he has elther failed to do his part or 
ine tin the wrong way. There can be no 
testing of nature by the various artifices 
vhich successfully deceive men. In the 
‘ays when superphosphate first began to be 
wei forwheat in western New York, we 
Mmender an old and quite penurious 
lwmer,who boasted that he would cheat 
Re wheat crop by putting in jast 
Mough of the real phosphate with com- 
200, foely sifted earth to give the whole 
‘doneyard smell, and then drill it in with 
‘seed wheat. Of course he did not suc 
mi. The time had then come when it 
Wulred the phosphate to grow wheat on 
Og-cultivated lands, and nothing that 
wuld be substituted for this mineral could 
o\uwork. It is so all through natare. 


Sp ibehes a pretender wherever he may 
ound 





“ot Knowledge of nature’s laws isin these 
ys enad ing men who have it to accom- 
M0 Tesulis that seem almost miraculous, 
Roogh they are not so. We have no doubt 
eat Mach formerly attributed to power 
we the devil was sald to give to those 
“0 had sold themselves to him was really 


“ip 
“tilscovery before the world was pre 
We to receive it of inventions and proe- | 
81 Which ¢ 


_ ough long lost are now being 
., wovered by modern inventors and scien- 
- Allof the works of Morse, Bilson and 
“Sa Tesla 
eal seience are the result of better under- 


Moding of Natare’s laws. 
‘\sin moch more common but really more | 
tia perations of naturethan these 
er farmers dally work ts done. Heisa 
on with nature, and therefore with 
tn ‘D processes of growing the vegete- 
t ‘0d the grains that feed the world. 
hag axiom in solence that all vege 
on nes originally from the seed, 
ee. Solmel life all comes from the 
ta: process is so mysterious 
ttn to by the use of seeds or cut- 
te tas ‘em plants thas prodaced can 
Mey now any kind of a crop. At 
bees he farmer is taught that after 
tine ih in his power towards pre- 
Yaoen litlons, a higher power than 
Nate, oy. led ere his efforts can be suc- 
Merk th ‘e}itis no mean or unimportant 
treons, he farmer does. There is an 
ty ane setation in many places where 
an trod. Bat it is only a wil- 
rant go Avon of iste use, ard though 
i em hat the groves were God’s 
Deity “ ‘ can hardly be supposed that 
Mined » eased in such temples until 
Bat jot egan there to worship Him. 
Li gir et Of good farmers o me to 
“the. Down will go a great deal 
While it oxoriant v.getation, and for 
Taye . seem thatall the beauty was 
tas). lestroyed. But give the farmer 
Vers 4s can ran a smooth furrow 
Neen iy) we aled wildwood had been. 
Lo, OF not perhaps a larger 
Xp: Milas, & teble matter but enormously 
v1 to 


l fore. -here will be grains that 
Wied bis ; man food as well as fruits 
Ski) 





the South last winter will create an anusual 
demand for early vegetables. Itisin such 


seasons as the present that the farmers who »»oogh the winter. There isa further ad- 
have had the forethought to provide green- | ,sa¢6in piing it up if some of the rich 





different varieties that will be worth mueh 
more than the wild fruits from which al! 
originally sprang. 

It is in this power to improve on natare, | 
80 as te set it in better courses, that most of | 
the farmer’s work lies. He respects nature. 
Without nature’s help he knows he ean do 
nothing. But he can say also that without 


soll, and sowing suitable seeds, the 
farmer may grow what he chooses; 
crops a thousand times more valuable 
than any that nature has ever grown 
without his ald. It isthe same with the 
improvement of domestic animals. All 
the effort nature gives to this is to secure 
strength and vigor. These are her tests of 
what is fittest to live, and thus nature kept 
up a healthy stock of animals until man 
came along and found uses for them that 
nature had barely given him hints of, and | 
has developed them to a degree of perfection | 
that primitive man never dreamed of. Thus 
even on her own domain man has tri- 
umphed over nature, making her produee | 
what she could never have done without his 
skilland intelligent labor. 

All these operations of the farmer im- 
proving nature are exceedingly instructive 
tothe young. The boy or girl brought up 
on the farm may deem his position unfor- 
tunate, bat if it has taught him to closely 





destroy the budworm, which hatches out 
before the bud opens. It at once makes for 
the nearest bud. If there is a drop of the 
poison on the bad, the first mouthfal that 
the budworm eats is its last. If it once gets 
inside the bud it eats the leaves so that they 
are ragged and jagged when they put forth. 
Farmers should look at the ends of the 
outermost twigs for sigaos of this enemy, as 
the budworm preferably takes these for its 
— , as they are most exposed to sun- 
ne, 


selves by keeping poor cows in their dairy. 
CARE OF WORKING HORSES, 

April is sure to be a oritical time with 
horses that have been long idle in the stable, 
or bave had little to do and are now put at 
farm work. They should be only required 
to do half a day’s work, bat take all day to 
do it, stopping to rest and ease the collars 
from their shoulders until theskin has 
toughened. When thisis done it will not 
injure the horse that is im good heart to 





work hard six days in the week. One 


larly foreigners, think nothing of saving the 
third or fourth milking, while the fifth is 
looked upon as being above reproach. They 
were used to this rule in the “ old country,”’ 
and had not become svfficiently educated in 
American customs to change it. 
Where this custom is still in force itis 
largely due to the ambiguous langoage 
mployed by dairy manufacturers in setting 
forth terms for milk acceptance. They 
usually say, if they say at all, ‘' Do not 





bring milk from cows too recently calved,”’ 


Many promising colts fail to meet the 
expectations of their breeders; fail to fulfil 
their early promises. The horse is too sen- 
sitive to be properly trained and controlled 
by brutal trainers. It is a truism that 
baiky drivers make balky horses. Kindness 
is the best schoolmaster. Brutal foree to 
demestic animalsis nothing short of out- 
lawed ignoranee. lt creates a vicious pro- 
pensity in the brute to fight back in self de- 
fence. The combat is unequal in phycical 
strength. In the triumph of mind over the 

















observe animals and their habits, and to) 
think about natural objects, he is far better | 
prepared for life than the city boy who has 
lacked these advantages. 
best for every one, young or old, to | 
spend some time each year in the country, | 
even though their home be in the 
great cities, where more and more the' 
bustling activities of the world are! 
concentrated. Possibly country life may 
seem at first lonely, but there are now) 
so frequent communications with the city 
that all the really important news of the | 
world can be learned aboutas quickly in one | 
place as in another. It may also be added | 
that the extensive park improvements of | 
Boston have made it comparatively easy to, 
stady many phases of naturein these ad 
jancts to city life, and without going to the | 
country andthe farm. Yet the truest enjoy | 
ment of nature will be found where crops | 
are grown by farmers’ methods, and when | 
the barnyards are filled with the low of) 
cows calling for their calves, and the air is | 
vocal with the cluck of the hens calling | 
together her little chicks. 





Farm Hints for April. 
BEGINNING FARM WORK. 


With snow several feet deep in parts of | 
Vermont and New Hampshire the last days | 


of March, it will be well up to the 10th of 


April, and possibly a week later, before | 


much can be done at fitting land or getting | 


inearly crops. To be sure, the sun is gain- 
ing rapidly in power every day at this sea- | 


We believe it} 
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PRIZE CHEVIOT SHEEP. 





PILING MAN@GRE BEFORE DBAWING. 


Where scattered coarse manure is to be | is 


of the best feeds for working horses 
eut hay, moistened and mixed 


son, but the melting of so much snow wil! 4.01 ont and spread fer plowing under in With corn and oats ground together. The 
the spring, it is best to gather it in piles and ‘eat hay mixed with the meal causes the 


make the air chilly for many miles on | 
either side. 


The Adirondack Mountain 


it ferment, if ovly for a few days, rather horse to masticate it, and the whole is much 


region in New York is also unusually | ion to keep the teams idle while men are|more quickly and easily digested than 
fall of snow. This strongly affects the open- | .j,~1y seraping the manure together. By| whole grain. In fact, whole oats often 
ing of spring as far west as Lake Erie. It 18| jing i¢ up there isa double advantage, as | come out from horses w thout losing their 


unfortanate if this condition prevails, 
for the widespread destruction by frost in 


more of the manure will be secured, and the 
slight fermentation it will get in the heap 
will make it mach more availavle 
manure that has laid scattered and exposed 


n the development of elec | 


run them, can make more clear money in 
j}one year than they usually do in two. 
| Glass for the greenhouse, and all its other 
| materials, including heating apparatus, are 
now very cheap. So much ofour year is 
unsuited for working out of doors that we 
think in a few years most enterprising 
farmers will provide greenhouses. These 
will keep them busily and profitably em- 
ployed almost every winter, and sometimes 
they can make a great profit. 


CARE OF NEW MILCEH COWS. 


The large majority of milch cows are bred 
to drop their young either in March or 
early in Aoril. Care must be taken not to 
|give a cow water that is not warmed to 
| nearly blood heat for at least a week after 





partarition. The fever often continues even 
|longer than this, and makes the cow ex- 
tremely thirsty. If allowed to drink water 
only a little above the freezing temperature, 
all the heat of the body Is required to raise 
the temperature of the water in the cow’s 
stomach to that of the body. That 
makes an external chill, followed, of 
course, by a more violent fever than 
before. Do not feed any grain 
so long as the fever lasts. Give bran 
mash made with warm water and only 
laxative food. Corn stalks, which are quite 
laxative early in the winter, dry op, and are 
worth bat little as cow feed in April. For- 
tunate is the farmer who has a supply of en- 
silage for his cows at this period. if this 
proves too laxative give a little hay with It. 
K -ep the cow’s udder milked clean, and if 
it appears tender rub it well with grease 
that bas no salt init. It is best to take the 
calf from its dam after it has suckled once, 
and thereafter be taught to drink from a 
pall. 


CARE OF ORCHARDS, 


While it is too late in the spring to do 
pruning in orchards properly, so called, it 
is well to go through them and cut out 
branches that have been broken by winds 
or that have bad their ends killed by the 
extremely cold weather of last winter. 
Watch also for the signs of the tent cater- 
pillar and destroy the eggs. There are few 
months in the year when some care in de- 
stroying insect enemies of one kind or 
another is not needed. This month, be- 
fore the buds burst into leaf, spray 





Ul will produce by crossing' the trees with an arsenic compound to ' really less 


with it. This is the remains of manure left 


| 


| 





houses, and have learned to successfully! bisck mould under the manare is mixed 


power to germinate. Therefore it is not 
safe to feed whole oats to horses that are 


than | engaged In fitting ground for barley, if you 


would not have oats in the crop from seed 
that has passed through the stomach into 
the dung. 
FREQUENT PLOWING FOR GARDENS. 
So soon as the garden is dry enough it 


| seattered in previous years, together with | should be plowed. Then before a rain, if 
some of the soluble fertility in the stable possible. plow it again. If before you can 
manare that has lain above it the pest win- | 4 and plant it heavy rain should fall, wait 


ter. Most barnyards are larger than they 
need to be. It is wasteful of manure to 
‘leave it scattered, and also requires too 
| much labor in getting manure together. 


PUTTING UP GRAPE VINES. 


The grape vines that have lain on the 
ground where they were thrown last fall at 
pruning time should be put upon the trellis 

| this month, before the buds begin to pat 
‘forth shoots. Thereisnolonger danger of 
weather cold enough to hurt the vines, an- 
less they are forced into new growth too 
rapidly, and they are less liable to be 
‘forced into premature growth when high 
on the hills where there is free movement 
| of alr, and where they get less reflected heat 
‘from the soil. Wherever the sunshine 
|comes and the surface is protected from 
| winds, he vine may be placed for a few 
| hours every day in a temperature as high 
| as 70°, while on the trellis it will be 10 or 
/more degrees lower. The chief danger to 
grape buds that bave wintered well is that 
they shall come forward too fast and be 
pipped by late frosts. 


| WHAT HSIFER CALVES TO BAISE. 


Afte- a calf is a few days old a good judge 
of the ideal form of a dairy cow can gener 
ally teli whether it is worth keeping for that 
purpose. Some years ago there were strong 
‘appeals in a certain class of agricultura! 
‘papers to farmers toraise most if not all 

their heifer calves. Bat we have had since 
\that time low prices for all dairy proaucis, 
and that without apy profit to the producer. 
At present a heifer calf to be worth ralr- 
‘Ing must be not only of the best dairy 
‘form, bat be on one side or the other 
‘gonnected with the best dairy blood. If 
all the cows that give small yields of mils 
were at once killed off it would be better for 
|the dairy business, and in the end better 
jalso for those who thus lost their dairy 
stock. The single tex on Jand would place 
| as high a tax on land without improv: ment 
‘ason that improved. This wedo not be 
lieve in. Butit might not be a bad thing for a 
year or two to put the same tax on all cows 
until the poorest were all weeded out. It 
would be an inequitable tax, of course, but 
than farmers impose on them- 


| 








until the soll is dry enough and plow it 
again. These frequent plowings will so 
mix the rich soil near the surface that 
has been repeatedly frozen and thawed 
with the layers beneath it, and will also 
bring into the soil so much of the surface 
air that is generally warmer than the soil as 
to start a fermentation of the organic mat- 
ter it éontains, and thus make it still 
warmer. Every part of the garden that 
remains unplanted should be gone over 


| once a week with either the disc wheel har- 


row or the spring tooth. Both of these eut 
up and lift up the soil as well as the plow, 
but not so deeply,and are the best soil culti- 
vators in early spring, when all the warmth 
and light that can be put into it are needed. 
Spring Dairy Hints. 


Some dairymen have a habit (a bad one) 
of feeding to cows vegetable refuse cleaned 
out from their cellars in the springtime. In 
some cases, where this is not fed directly to 
the cows, it is thrown out where they have 
access to it, and the same injarious result 
follows. 

House cellars are proverbially warm and 
close, and vegetables such as mangels, tur- 
nips and even potatoes sprout in them 
easily, and then start to decay. 

I have seen $60 worth of milk daily dam- 
aged at a cheese factory for a week, where 
one of the patrons was feeding a few bad 
potatoes. Finally, the trouble was located 
and stopped. Bat see what might have 
been saved had proper and healtbfal meth- 
ods of feedirg not been infringed upon! 

Another question mightily effecting the 
spring quality of milk is the question of its 
age dated from calving. 

About this I consider that there should 
be no set rule, and the good jadgment, and 
I might add conscience of the dairyman 
should be relied on as to when milk is fit t> 
be saved, 

Whena cow has done well, an4 there is 
no “caking ” or inflammation of the udder, 





the eighth milking may be as pare and well 


fitted to save for use as the ninth. 
I have found upon investigation that 
many patrons of cheese factories, partica- 





and then every patron puts his own con- 
struction upon this, biassed, of course, by 
his individual custom and habits. 

This isall wrong, and patrons should be 
intelligently taught what is expected of 
them in the matter of milk quality. 

To those who might insist that the third 
or fourth milking is good enough, it should 
be explained that these yields still contain a 
large quantity of colostrum and other waste 
secretions, designed by nature to scour the 
new-born calf. Good cheese or batter’ can- 
not be made from such milk, and it takes 
good dairy products to bring a first-class 
price.| 

Henee, it should be farther explained to 
these economically inclined dairymen, that 
it is no economy to save this immature milk 
for manufacture. It can, however, be 
profitably fed to young calves or swine. 

In average caseze I do not think that the 
lacteal yield of new milch cows should be 
saved before the eighth or ninth milking. 
It is then pretty sure to be in a thoroughly 
proper condition for producing good salable 
butter or cheese. 

In the warm days of spring careless dairy- 
me. are prone to neglect both the care and 
feed of their cows, which is a grave mis- 
take. Even well-kept cows are naturally a 
little less robast now than when they were 


stabled in the fall, and they need just as con- | 
scientious care and good feed all through | 
the spring as in the severe weather of mid- 


winter. 

Many cows that come forth ‘spring 
poor’’ in April are looking fairly well in 
March, but the vigilance of their owners 
nas been relaxed as soon as the days be- 
came long and sunny. 

There is one point in this regard that 
dairymen should never lose sight of, and 
that is that cows in this latitude cannot get 
their living from the pastures before the 
middle or last of May. 

Up to that time they must be sustained by 
artificial feeding, asin winter. The quality 
of this feeding must be sustained, ard if it 
1s neglected and cows are encouraged to 
browse in the fields and woods as soon as 
the snow leaves, goodby to hope of profits, 
either now or later in the season. As the 
old adage goes,‘ A word to the wise is 
sufficient.” Grorcs E, NEweE.Lu. 


Training Colts. 


Many colts bred and raised in the North, 
which, if properly handled and devsloped. 
would make first-class trotters, are rained 
for want of care in developi: g them. Some 
seem to think that apy farmer’s boy, who 
has never given the subject of speed devel- 
opment a moment’s study, can break and 
handle a colt if taken before the animal is 
too strong to be subdued by the boy. This 
is a mistaken idea. It requires better judg- 
ment to develop a colt than a matare borse. 
The following article, which we clip from 





animal passions, the advantage Is all on the 
side of the master. 

Many drivers spoil the young colt by. ill- 

tempered punishment; cruel tortures make 
him do what he has never learned to do by 
instinct or education. They resort to force 
before the colt has learned the nature of 
obedience. You might as well try to whip 
intelligence into a child as to whip it into 
the brute creation. The master of train- 
ing mustteach the colt obedience before 
he can expect to be obeyed. There are 
many professionals that are horse killers. 
They break down the colt before they 
pat him in condition to bear the hard ser- 
vice. Whole stables have been ruined by 
ignorant quacks and faithless grooms. How 
mavy promising colts have been trained off 
in mock trials of speed, bruised to pieces in 
ill-advised, fruitless attempts to perform 
great tasks, when the colt was not in the 
shadow of condition to perform the service 
required ? 

How much does it cost the unfortunate 
owner to‘train his colt down to be worth al- 
most nothing? When the colt trains off, 
without any predisposing constitutional de- 
feet, we must attribute it to ignorance of the 
art of training. The object in training the 





colt is to produce dexterity in his move- 
,ments. He is conditioned to perform more 
labor with less injury in the same time 
Exercise and wholesome food are the 
agents to increase the natural powers of 
| the horse. Artificial cultivation is the 
process by which speed, stoutness and 


endurance are conferred, The art of train- 
| Ing prodaces a change in the physical or- 


‘gans of vital forces. It expands the air 
tubes, clears the wind, hardens the muscles, 
invigorates the body, increases the circula- 
tion of the blood,—the vital finid that con- 
tributes to the force of action. 

To bring the horse to the highest condi- 
tion to stand the utmost exercise constitutes 
theart of training. It requires patience 
and kindness to teach the colt to keep up 
the utmost exertions or stay the distance. 
If he should be abused or overtaxed he will 
become discouraged, quit or bolt the track 
in self defence. Any bad habit once ac- 
quired wonld ipjare his prospects and 
diminish his future value. 

Young colts have speed but are deficient 
in staying qualities. There is no objection 
to teaching them to show what they have 
got, provided the distance is limited down 
to their ability to perform without distress. 
He must be keptin spirit to do his work 
cheerfully when called upon. He may do it 
with all his might, but must have some- 
thing left in him. It must not be all driven 
outofhim. if you break his heart, there 
ill be nothing left worth preserving. 

Tae young colt must be encouraged to 
‘stablish a good pace, with perf-ctly true 
undeviating action, to insure speed. When 
he shows a clean, open, perfect stride let 





the Breeder and Sportsman, contains some 
valaable suggestions: 


well enough alone. If the driver forces the 
colt over himself he will naturally contract 


the habit of hitching and hobbling, and he 
will lose the advantege of a trotter. Skip 
pers seldom stay well if they are not ruled 
out. When Flora Temple made her best 
time she never made a skip. Dutchman 
made the best three miles on record without 
leaving his feet. 

Square trotting is worth more than buck 
jumping,{shoffling, or any other mixed gait 
known in the; annals of theturf. It takes 
longer to break up a bad habit than it des: 
to learn it. The value of the cnlt fedeter- 
mined by his superior speed and beautifal- 
action. The pace is established or greatly 
improved in the act of breaking In. It is 
important that the traiver should under- 
stand the art of training the colt and fixing 
his pace, for upon this depends his future 
usefalness. 

Bitting, to soften the mouth and supple 
the neck, is the first process to tame the 
colt. The head should net be strained up 
long at one time without being let down to 
rest at the first onset. It makes a more 
sensitive and pliable mouth. If.left strained 
up all day, there is danger of making the 
subject hog mouthed. 

After bitting the wild[colt at suecessiva 
intervals of 30 minutes for two or three 
days, his neck may be supopled by hard ex- 
ercise until he yields implicit obedience te 
the bit, and will turn, go back or forward 
at the slightest indication of the hand. The 
trainer is then master of the situation. He 
can then drive him in harness withouta 
load till he becomes as docile as a lamb. 
To save time, he can hitch him up witha 
well-broken horse who will help break him, 
and will teach him by example to draw ata 
load. Ifthe youngster is not overworked 
or disheartened by repeated provocations 
from ill-tempered drivers, he will be true as 
steel. 

Colts are not naturally yiclous. Their 
first impulse is to obey the commands of 
their superiors. Itis only after desperate 
efforts to break away from the wanton in- 
fliction of brutal drivers and avoid the 
abuse of good will by untutored ignorance, 
that the horse shuts up in self defence and 
refuses to work. D W. THomas. 


a> 


Live Stock Notes. 


A Maine sheep grower relates his expe. 
rience in the business in the Lewiston 
Journal. Hé began in 1868 with grade 
South Down ewes, but thought them un- 
profitable. Lambs were small, and when 
the sheep were old enough to be good 
mothers they gave a light fleece. They 
would also get sofaton grassin the sum- 
mer that butchers could not sell the meat. 
After three or four years he mated them 
with a full blood Lelcester ram. The 
lambs were larger but not fat, and he had 
to keep them until they were three years 
old before they were fit to fatten. The 
they fattened easily and made excellent mut- 
ton. 

After a few years he put a full-blood 
Merino ram with them. The lambs were 
not large,and needed more attention fora 
day or two, but after that they were hardy 
and did well. They had short legs anda 
good body and gave him a better fleece 
than he had before. These he kept and 
bred until 12 years ago,when he got a grade 
Shropshire ram. 

The Shropshire cross came very near his 
ideal fora sheep for a back country farm. 
They are short legzed with long, heavd 
bodies. Theearly lambs came strong an 
needed but little attention. They do not 
need a warm place so much as they do pure 
air. They fatten and grow fast on grain, 
and so do the late ones on grass. The wool 
is always in demand, being about a three- 
eighths bloed wool, and bringe the highest 
market price, sometimes above highest quo- 
tasions. If local dealers will not pay 
the price, he sends it to Boston. 

He tells young farmers not to be discour- 
aged because they cannot geta dollar a 
pound for their woolas thelr fathers used 
to get. Then it took 16 pounds of wool to 
psy for a barrel of g.0d family flour, and a 
pound of wool would buy three yards of 
cotton cloth. Nowa barrelof as good flour 
can be bought for 14 pounds of wool, and 
six yards of cotton cloth for one pound of 
wool, with other things in like proportion. 








Aloander (2 204) is not only the sire of the 
fastest light-harness performer in the Al- 
cantara family, Whisper (2.088), but his get 
are breeding on. That sucoessfal horse 
men, Samuel Hyde, who owned and de 
veloped Whiaper, had another daughter 
of Alcander called Winnie Wilkes. He bred 
her to Nomtnator (2 17}), and the result was 
a bay colt which trotted several qood races 
last season under the name of Notion, and 
took a record of 225. Notion forced Wilder- 
ness out in 2184 at Providence, R I., Sept. 
9. Hewill hear watching this season, for 
the descendants of Alcander train on. 





lt is stated that Mr. James Butler, owner 
of Direet (2.054), was so highly pleased with 
several of the get of Direct whichhe saw 
during his recent visit to California that 
were out of thoroughbred mares that he has 
bought a few thoroaghbreis tomate with 
this fast son of Director (2.17). Ifhe has 
selected the right kind of mares he will no 
doubt get some race winners from them. 





Angora cats, to be properly kept and 
raised, should be allowed as much freedom 
end out-door exercise as possible. Confine- 
ment, heated qiarters areas bad for their 
general health as improper food. 





Dogs like fresh air. They also thrive if 
given plenty of exercise. If you drive, 
make your kennel dogs follow you. In this 
way they were bound to get a good, healthy 
stretch. 





Sulphur burned in sheds and houses 
where animals are kept is the surest 
cleanser of disease and all foreign mat- 
ter. 
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ULTURAL, the many points of dispute connected with — —__£ — 
AGRIC this branch of the subject. 
In view of all these objections to road- ’ 

Making Roadsides Beautiful. side adornment, our second question, What { a 

Mrs. F. H. Tucker of Newton — would constitute a treatment both practical i 
lecture before the ne and artistic? seems rather complicated. I i wh 
ural Society last week on “ Roa ‘cae should settle it by systematic treatment of diffi 
Treatment—Actual and Possible. © | roadsides according to local conditions. All my L ip . 
said in part: roadside growth is beautifal in its place, Se sah: 4 3 — won 

Sclentific roadside treatment is closely | 414 that place can be found by the sclen- Ds takers bie gh dj lack 
related on the one hand to the science Of | i145 arsist. These objections can be met by aaa as Aa epee es ie ao allow 
forostry and on the other to the science of judicious atrangement and management. be A ing Bie BM or aft 
good roads, bat belongs to & more) Por instance, beautiful plants bearing pe a ore. be a8 
advanced stags of civilzition $th&D | nsrmfni seeds can be encouraged only in + Th 
either. For as long as tree growth Is re-| 1 jase wherethey will do no harm, or the neers 
garded solely as an encumbrance to the | 5 vars can be out before the seeds matare; B A b S . ough 
ground, to be got rid of as fast as possible, | i .o64 pests can be exterminated, muddy % orp lon fertil 
or of valus only as measured in terms Of | 44, replaced by good roads, or damp ing, ¢ 
cord wood or board feet, and while roads | .044 be kept clear of shade; all trees and f No K if out 6 
are allowed to remain nearly he ge Im-/shrabs in all locations do not, promote nite, — 
passable during alargepart of the year, | aritsing. Investigate conditions* and act AN : p= 
while these conditions represent the nor- | accord 'pgly. ga Americe’e troeescere ot sctentifie research by usual 
mal standard of a community, one is plainly | Fourth, Who shall undertake this work? ee faat relieves immediately, A pleasam ever 
too far in advance of his times who calls 1... ciate highway commission is perhaps CHRON C Dian SEGA NCERS, TUMORS - below 
public attention to the beauty or even tries 4), organiz tion best equipped for investi- ful cures effected in and around Boston ie: them 
to discuss the utility of any roadside growth. | gation and experiment along these lines, he following” 1. 4 Reaq we 
Bat we in Massachusetts, as well a8 10 | Vite the Massachusetts Forestry Associa- ee 
many other parts of the country, Have | so, and the Horticultural Society sould find pat 
passed the primitive stage when we can look many ways to assist and advise in making day’. 
with equanimity on indiscriminate destrac- | our country roads beautifal without being a 
tion of trees and forests, or submit tamely | unpractical. ear : 
to the inconveniences of interrupted travel | No cffi slal ageney can be of more value —_ 
arising from bad roads. im the systematic study of local conditions poe k 

Now, with our forest and park SGStEVe> | 80 o manne toward a besntifel and peacti- ot ,~ 
tions, our schools and chairs of arboricalt- | eal treatment than the tree warden or road 
ure, and the greater or less inflaence of | comentestoner ef ench town, if hebe ited aon 
Arbor Day, our forestry associations, the on ein etien ’ r 
literatare and general influence and in- | ‘ = 
formation disseminated by all these forces, th ‘ Lave 
with oar highway commission and the more | Grading up the Herd. hundreds of other marvelous cures @auga°e, th — 
than 200 miles of State roads, andthe many! ‘The average farmer may think he cannot ae ie yen all other treatment, failed aaee ‘ 
more miles of first-class town and COUDITY | siord to buy blooded stock, and there are 157 North Common st. Lynn, Mave, nay oth of the 
roads due to this State object lesson and tO pianty who confess this, but where is the in left breast. was operated on by''two special 
the earnest efforts and co-operation of the | farmer who cannot afford to grade up his Dr. James Solomon, was instantly noes u —~ 
L. A. W., with all this pioneer work we are | stooy by introducing a fine bull occasion- permanently cured’ by the absorption method article 
surely ready to begin what has never yet) aiiy, The cost of a fine bull is not so great | the only painless method that aac senses at noone 
been attempted, a general, systematic and Gaay that the average farmer cannot afford when all others fall. ney CORE been 
artistic treatment of the roadsides, the con- | 4, purchase one whenever the herd needs | peng crant you to call and examine references o 8 = . 
necting link between road making 824 | now piood. But the man who is opposed to | would not vouch for ABSORPTION het (e mar 
forestry. | fancy stock is usually on general prineiples | not been cured. Ask for references marked B” ments 

In this discussion we shall confine our- | opposed to grading up,—that is, grading up | ES year. 
selves almost eget ewes y —— | where it will costa little either in time or a 
noticing suburban roads and parkways) noney. ames () 
only incidentally, and shall try to answer Teme is no better investment in this age ‘ » MU, ey 
three questions: (i) What is the actual jnan in a blooded ball, which will bring SPECIALIST IN CANCERS, TUMORS ~~ 
condition and treatment of our New Eag now life and power into a herd of cows | AND CHRONIC DISEASES, aa 
land roadsides, and what p-inciples, if any, \that has been gradually running down. sen ~ 
underlie this treatment? (2) Waat consti- | wost farmers hate to admit that their 2A Beacon Street me 
tutes—or would constitute if we had it—a +474 ig ronning down. Bat it is so easy sale, ~ 
treatment at once artistic and practical;in 14, jhe animals to degenerate that BOSTON. _ t 
other words,in the broadest sense scientific, |most of us are caught napping. The de- per 
that is, founded on knowledge of copas; | generation is not the result of a sudden —— an 
tions and of ends to be served, and the best (ange, It comes on gradually, and be- farm 
means of attaining those ends? (3) Hew | ¢o+6 we know it we wake up to the fact that LOGGING CAMP IN THE MAINE FOREST. —_ 
may such sele.tific treatment be ~ our animals are not what they ought to be. ' = : 

First, as to actual conditions and treat- |, avoid such a degeneration one must be | Saree | 
ment and the principles thereof. Without | 9, the watch. It is a good deal like the man | es = ian te ny a pty bor oan oe ad , pg ws eich = hp — “Tne bsesasccttaniommeacee | = hme 
doubt the raral New England population, | ¥),, permits his health to ran down. He is thel fi q y Gaehy Bosees (8 Gunes. There are two faultsto beavodedin ar- “Temporary posts are driven six inches not 

ul ° crease their profits. | The Manhattan (K an.) Creamery re- | ranging the hives for the bees, and they are | ’ The Story of ean be 
both as towns and as individaals, generally | i ti il his weakened ; y back of the hive, and another row in front, 

hardly conscious of it unt ea There seems to be bat oneremedy for ceived milk on Feb. 3, which, according scale 
answer the question, “Shall we allow Or | .:a:6 permits some disease to take hold of | this, which must be in obliging them to test | te the usual calent ei y ia xe 388 | having too many or too few frames inthe which are eight or ten inches higher than Plant Life. hate 
encourage anything except grass to gTOW him. Then he wishes that he had watched | gi milk, and pay for it according tothe pounds of Salter; Gus Shen the ante |termeoee be ne ae ter a | apart, and on the post tn rene of the hives By JULIA MacNAl uo as 
beside the road? ”’ by an emphatic” We will nimself and taken @ tonic in time. amount of butter fat it is known to contain. was separated and churned it ylelded onl | Sen-framed hive and nine frames are $00 two boards a foot wide are nailed. Then : a oy 2 fe 
not.” Ihave tried to find out the reason) phe herd needs a’jtonic also, or it will | This would result in indacing the farmers | 227 pounds, or over 21 t. short f the many for the eight-framed hive. It is only ‘clean oat straw is packed under, between, | Kew persous possess the skill to treat soleotite 
for this almost aniversal opp sition to road- | go down hill, and before we know it the | to keep better cows and to A od ell ~—y ag oe oyfey 4. ort 0 — the novice who would be ap! to makeelther, behind and above the hives until all the | subj cts in a manuer that !s practical and at the Yt 
side growth, and will give you the results of | damage is done, and it will require some food, instead of trying to produce the was noted that a Feb "1 the ‘womteri —_ i: a — pen _ yb 4*E- sanes en eo _~n oun ee ae oe walt | 
. ~ : eepers ex ment in sach a way. +| Dary reader. Mre, Wright bas stronz (cial 

“— oo M t k hard work to recover the lost ground. | jarger quantity without much care as to the tarned cold and it snowed for two days.. (ne may Pry that by reducing mony num- | #24 on these nail three or more wide boards, | this distinction. Her charming utele — . was | 

1. Conservatism. Many farmers Keep’ The beginning of all the work must be | quality, or it hasso resulted in the case of This goes to show that dairy cows | lapp'ng the edges shingle fashion, that they | giyided into twelve chapters, as will be see month 
the roadsides closeout for no tangible rea-| with the bull. A herd headed by a first-| those who send milk to creameries that pay | especially should b3 provided with con ha aamemne hes - mi yg a — A — — _, <= Brey ——" the table of contents ana devoted to suum te 
son whatever except that they and their) oisss pull can be made to do wonders. | sosordin ai w ey are first put in, bat an e wioter house is fin at em : ge! : It is 

| gto the proportion of butter fat | ditions as nearly uniform as possible. Any | the bees gost. He finds his method a success in win. | *7°'" ©videnee during that month: “ The Story 
neighbors and their ancestors have always tio weedin e are apt to think that waste room . 8 of the Root” _« or a he 
regarded it as the proper thing to do. The| on oe be yee fog Be —— | revealed by the Baboook test. Ee in a ture, feed or carée| should be filled up either by thickening --- a. EE ks come Out ID | Som (Pebruary), "The mee "a bane males 
most casual observer driving through couD-|gypear in every herd now and then anl- oak md ain to a ~4 ect the percentage | their comb, or by building an extra comb) = Come” (Mareb), “ When the Woods are Leaf hand, 
try roads can hardly failto bestrack with| mais that have ro place there. They |’ When we stop to think of it, it does seem | Of butter fat in milk, but it will cause ® between the frames. This often makes bad - Green” (April), “The Beauty of the Flower” bat to 
what seem tobe two opposite tendencies | need to be killed off or sold. Too ranch | **!f there wero a waste of labor in ripening *ewporary change both in quantity and | work in removing the frames when filled. | 7 onight (May), “Solomon’s Rivals” (Jane), “ Plant a syet 
in the treatment of the roadside. ©1¢ 1s to| rigidness in this respsct cannot be observed. grain until it is hard and dry, and then hay-  @24lity, and may in a large measure account | Nor is it easy to get them out without break- | Partnerships ” (July), ** Piant Food and Motion” each ¥ 
ing to grind it and cook it in an attempt to | for the flactuations in the butter fat test | ing if they are crowded too closely together. | cae (Aagast), “,The Pligrime of tie Year” (Septem 
make a clean sweep of everything that The lack of it is usually the erying need in betae f2 bach os ly a8 possible to the | €xperienced at so many of our creameries. The bi th y 4 If your liver is out of order, causing | ver), “ Bringing Forth Fruit” (October), “The not sh 
grows. So far from planting trees or any-|oar dairymen. The cash salesot young| . r oped helen deaiien A aan D. H. Oris Raa aa sg pnd Pe perme have yt Biliousness, Sick Headache, Heart- | Sleep of the Piants” (November), “The Reign grads 
thing else, there seems to be a special spite palisfrom herds that have been properly to feed it out to tmals. Ye ip | Kansas Agricalkural Coll FP tel : 2 or certain nambers 0 burn, or Constipation, take a dose of ef the Immortiis ” (December). Her treatmen It ac 
against every serap of vegetation, and all | graded will often more than pay for the cost | |. sa we ous bo - et ng 8 a ege, , ply & hive, according to tt e best jadg- | ’ sti] , of root, stem, leaf, flower, seed pod and fruit are especit 
growth, whether a blade of grass, a daisy, | of a new bull occasionally. The increased ae A oa one a — es, so Three or four Gaye cf extreme heat in 0 oe wy beng: mess enpertenced Beehenpers, | Lf = SS ee Se ee ot a be pro 
a fern, raspberry, alder or seediing oak or | productivity of the cows will then all repre- : egeetee y or way oa , —y . aD ey are not exactly right the same) oo ss Pills a ity of _ ite, food, clothing, medicine, Inerea: 
maple,—everything is periodically clipped as | sent pure gain. E. P. Smirn, Ohio. preserve it to used until another crop | Pastare without shade won ava a very) parties are more likely to find out their ouses and sanitat'on are ¢q ually suggestive and difficu! 
close as scythe can cut it. The other is should grow. similar effact,which might not be as quickly | mistakes and rectify them, than one who | On retiring, and tomorrow your di- Interesting. The book is designed for gevers| produc 
the let-alone tendency. Oo roads where| It is true that many did not cook it, and | 20ticed at the creamery, because not all the has not studied the habits of the bee, or | gestive organs will be regulated and ee — es em adapted for class But | 
Dairy Notes. in some sections they did not grind it, be- | Patrons would have pastures unshaded. A | measured the size of comb to the fraction of | a. tthe tangs + a ag > er ~ Sage) ty emern of wha 
this prevails there is no more attemp’ at) ou will be bright, active and ready | % the subject. Cleth binding, fifty cents. sold 
tree planting than in the other case, but | Dr. Baboook, the originator of the Bab-| cause they thought that the cost of doing so cold storm,or even a few days in succession | an inch. | or anv kind a f work Thi _ y by all booksellers, or sent gprepaid upon receipt points 
neither is there care or effort of any kind, | COC milk test, says that the test is used at) was greater than the loss by imperfect di- of cloudy weather, easily redaces milk pro-|  w, {nob | been the experience of ther . ‘t of price. Address in: He 
and all sorts of growths flourish widely |™&ny of the milk stations where milk is| gestion of some of the whole dry grain. Gnctien five per cent, and we think the Re one td sme A ieteteen | will be vours. HOOD’S PILLS are | NASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, or a la 
faxariant, so luxnriant indeed as often to| Tinelrad 20 etna se osatble that when |emall, perhaps they were right, yet, nearly oe eed ee ee a eange animal 1 | 46 set the hive in, and have from two to six, «0/0 by all medicine dealers. 25 eta. estes, Mam, Orbe 
amsnscNbe: cuteaty SES Se Save colt: t0 sessteed which » ae above the | all caves wm yep a oe = ~ others, or anything that breaks ~ the quiet inches of space all around them. Pat a oe 
Seales: Sa ae < standard required by law, they may, and | cooked or cubed wes meee autetiions on and comfort among them shows its results| {#/#¢ bottom in this box with aboat foar | oo recom 
pang mayne gpelnr 7 sayy nage Ph rhaps do pe ave come conn from it to the whole grain - at milking time, and the better the cows the | ‘2ces of space under it, and then pack this | th oni 
berapldly gaining groand in spite of the | Peat ts to the standard Bat since the discovery of the silo and its | @reater the shrinkage, because the best | °PS0e 80d that around the hive with chaff, | me 
forees of conservatism. I account for this | "eeuce . as Genes Se wary @ ato an ’ straw or other material, taking care n one fir: 
They havea good demand for cream at) ability to preserve the entire plant, with its | COW® are the most nervous in the herd as a : ng te 60/ LJ ject { 
by the decay of agricultare and abandon-) on better prices than for milk, and if|grain,inagreen and succulent condition, | Fale. enclose the entrance to the hive that the | —— 
ment of many farms, and consequent par- | + can remove half the cream from a rich | easily eaten and digested, we do not need = packing will not interfere with that. wag 
tial disuse of some of the roads in almost - At this season of the year, when buta| The box should be water tight, of course, The 
milk that will test up to five per cent. butter | the grinding or cooking to" put the summer ' ' 
every town; also by the fact that many back into it,” as one speaker a few years few of the cows are in milk, and milk or | that the packing may be kept dry, and it, wither 
farms are taken by foreigners without Nev eee ago sald he was doing when he steamed his | “Te*™ 498 not sour too quickly, there is a| should be placed so that it will stand where | withou 
England traditions in the matter. 66 ? hay. Perhaps no one improvement in agri- temptation to keep the milk too long before | the hive stood before, that any bees going | aoe 

2. Uatidiness. The New Enagland love There Are no Birds por ee matters, uniees it way be our mow- skimming, that all the cream may rise, and | 0Ut may easily find their way back again. \ nd hi 
for order and tidiness led the old-time) | ing and harvesting machines, has been of then to hold the cream for several days| The surplus box should be removed fom | nowhe 
farmer to look upon roadside “‘bushes and| / L t Year's Nest hd | so much practical value to the farmers as | P°!re churning tc accumulate a good quan- | the hive, and the packing on the top be as In pe 
weeds” as untidy, and to“‘clean up’ the | in Las . | has the preserving of green food in the silo tity. It is. mistake to do elther of these, | Hick as at the sides. h 
sides of the road jast ae his wife swept her | d | Wehaveever bsen proud to feel that we | 28 they are very likely to result in giving a| Boxes of @ suitable size for one, two or | ° of anh 
floors and arranged the chairs in straight | So wrote Longf: ellow, an | wereamene the Sret to examine the ailoand bitter taste to the butter, or at the least, to| More hives can usually be obtained cheaply Brai n T | t L ped nin 
rows sgiinst the walls, and the consérva-| in S rin days the birds are | the ensilage that was kept in the first one destroy all good flavors. Allthe cream that|®* the dry goods store or of piano and | ‘ete S a OW OSs * a we 
tism jast mentioned has kept him and his - g | ever built in the United States, and toexam.| Wl! rise should doso in 36 hours, and | OT#a0 dealers, or for larger numbers small | salts 
descendants doing the same thing ever! getting new nests. Their |W" xe animals fed upon silage, and from |°"¢*™ thould not be more than three days | Dee houses may be bulls of jast the size | — raat 
since. A farmer who did not keep his road- | blood beat d heart that time to the present we have sot lest old when churned. wanted, and three sides utilized for en-| - e 
side “clean” was looked at askance as ood beats warm an early faith in it or ceased to advocate it both o- trances, keeping the north or colder side | Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to furnish out tee 
ee = oe . — ae wiat-| in expectation " but how about privately and publicly. And although they ie — Market Quiet. meena ers iy ny — or boxes | readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. wena | 
CaS aS as ’ F ‘are now bailt better at a | tis hard to sell even fancy marks of om all the year, re Th * denes sited ' —— 

3. Tramps. Ihave been told that the| Ours, my friend, its itt warm bond lg Poy #. oan’ aan butter at full quotations, and receipts of moving only the top or lid, and packtug on . ey ca many of the most emportant Jeatures of farm man ema 
greatest objection to roadside shrubbery is and heart vigorous and pure? every change in them, in the meth- new butter do not go readily. There is q|*2¢ top, to allow the placing of surplus are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable-and thought stimulating. should 
that it harbors and encourazes tramps. | » ede ef growing the oven fer them. fn fair demand for good heli creamery, bat it | 9°%€8 19 their place, but it is better to re- Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial super above : 
This cannot, however, be taken too seri- | If not, turn at once to that filling them, and in using the silage asa is soarce, and best marks of Western are | ™°Ve also the packing at the sides and re-| yision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell University, and every on them Some 
ously, as the same objection m'ght be made | ted and He od’s | cattle food, has seemed to us the natural selling nearer to the rates of Varmont or | 98K again in the fall to prevent mice or dinuttien in th h * all oh sf t . 4 _— scant and at the 
to building barns. tried and true remedy, Oo s development of @ good idea when put into New York than they usually do, Buyers insects from harboring there. € home of all who aim o carry on @ farm in a practical 4 Mote 4 

4. Shade. Roadsidetrees besidecnitivated| Sa rsaparilla the world’s practice by practical men. We think they |*€eM™ carefal not to overstock with batter —_—- profitable way. They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindi to sta: 

? at 8 net Atthe Canadian Beekeepers convention : 

fields are opposed on the ground that they a” f- | oan be 80 constructed as to be useful Present prices, though receipts are). cnestion was asked, “ H ch those y 

shade the crops, and also because of the | best Spring medicine fe Of MAR- | whether a man has 10 cows or 100, and we | 2 increasing yet, and there are reports section heney ean be get io Sitar nn THE Som. Its Nature, Relations and Fun-| THE PRINCIPLES or Frurr GRowiNe. BY We thi 

nourishment which they withdraw from the ing impure blood clear and pure. are not sure bat that it might be possible to | *24* te sections the cheese factories tions full of foundation than ‘by using| damental Principles of Management. By F. H. | L- H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in 0¢ vere en 

soll at the expanse of the crops. , , : build one to hold just enough for one cow, |*™® ® ng up, and milk is going into tarters?” §S f | King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the | Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illustration® reason 
h The difference in a person’s feelings cheese instead of bu‘ter. Bat b starters ome of those present could | *"*>’ § ysics in ity. 020 pages, 

56. Seeds. Another objection urged) oo that would do its work as well as the larger at buyers feel not answer, as they alwa ed fall sh | University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus-| It appeals especially to the horticulturists W2 Well fe 
against roadside growth is that harmful| before and after using it is phenomenal. | ones, sure spring must come, grass must grow, of senndaties fee toe ak aaa - m4 trations. ode se", are willing to have his brain direct and suppl witha 
seeds are thereby propagated, which are! Hood’s never disappoints. en and the cows mast give more milk soon. As| yong with the starter. O:hers had talle 1| Price to our readers, 60 cent ment the work of his hands. | may ha 
scattered over neighboring fields, thas pro- Scrofula—"Three years ago our son, In the days of long ago, when a farmer’s | is often the case at this season, prices are short of foundation wh allt th ead es Price to our read $1 00 too mu 
ducing weeds which area pest tothe farmer.| now eleven, had a serious case of scrofula wife had to make batter in the winter, she | firmer at Western points than here. Arriy- - ng their sec- THE FE See p BSSES, YEUU. Witho 
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. . growth is opposed a he . & shallow pan, | 4/8 onday an esday of this week Sk - THE Ho aiden Giein Doce - greater 
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= ‘er “ So f : ish —— gy hy tA oo scald the milk until pearly all the eream in the market. ak feeling | where the full shests were used, and sec. | Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, | 8Towers, truck gardeners, florists and thers 
m a _ armers A. - A. utilize fectly well. We are glad to tell others of it.” | had risen tothe top,and she would make | The recelyts of butter at Boston for the tions only partly filled and not sealed at all | Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell | By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticu‘sure tn What 

additi 8 . he grass, a ch t ey cut as Mrs. Davrip Larrp, Ottawa, Kansas. nice butter, about as good as winter cream- week were 13 209 tubs and 25 604 boxe a where there was only the starter. They | University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- the Cornell University. 812 pages or the 7 
ae th yaieh 1 con we tae — Poisoning —“ The surgeon said | ery, if the cow was @ good one and well | total weight of 636,814 pounds, pode ha thought the difference in favor of the fall | pecially valuable. Price to our readers, 60 cents. the gro 
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beek versity. 8, 152 illustrations. 
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on every road should be cut, regardiess| jerofuia. Nothing helped me until I took | flavor when itis strained, and tokeepitin| J bb it hard A frame of two by four scantlings, with : tley, Pro cent 

of location ; others assert that only certain | Hood's Sarsaparilia, it relieved me in short . ul sbbers found It to get ap advance | the front about six inches from the ground, | YP the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By| American Conditions. By L. H. Balt) hae 

Béndee? teees canes Gelfitan: aeme that time.” Mus. RP. WAu1is, Winnisquam, N.H. Se and to have all the milk | last week to cover the increased wholesale | and the other about two inches higher, and | L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the | fessor of Horticulture in the Cornell Unive md oh¢ 

teens teheenet hia 0 Get po He drifting utensils perfectly clean. -= and made most —_ at 23 to 24 cents. - yh hy - 5 a. [= Se front | Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. | sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. Phere 

eouditions, others that they should be The following article has come to us in of to get 734 to 25 cents this projeciing about three inches over _ Price to our readers, 75 cents. a. Price to our readers, $1.10. or oe 
: week, but the dull trade early in the week | of 8 &0c 
trimmed low; many say that trees dono several Western papers, and we republish | rather discouraged them. Th of the front frame, serves as the winter-bee owl | 
harm, batall other growth should be cut Never Disa it, beeause it emphesiz3s @ statement we . ere may bea| stand. The slopes of the hive towardth | Address all orders to ll toi 
off. Some insist that any growth on the Ppoints ° i better demand later, and full prices ob-| front allows the moisture to ran off, and Parana 
; y have often made in these colamas, that any- | tained. makes it easy to remove the dead bees. or fair 
north or east side of the road is protective; | ~3i54° Pills cure liver ills, the nonirritating ana | thing which causes @ discomfort to the oo A blanket is placed smoothly over the THE M ASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN Geese ; 
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—actical Poultry Points, 
” » gee so mach said about the great 
whea yr having fertile eges for hatching 
qifhealtY Oot and early spring, we often 
jp sbe ys fowlare in fault, or if the 
der ventility is not often caused by 
of the exes to be chilled In the nest, 
ay were taken in aud put away to 
hatch Dg- 
n of health and vicor which 
the hens laying well in cold weather 
ps jo to insure thatthe egge will be 
onght & when bat one or two hens are lay- 
— dock, inclading the male, may be 
Dé condition, and the few eggs found 
oat wet be fertil'zed, but we think the tem- 
~ « may have more ¢ffect than ls 
sapposed. We doubt if eggs will 
ch well if they reach a temperature 





evar 
geaslly 


al 
ert and we would not careto have 
— rept long below 50°. 
we know shat we have taken an egg 


iy ald shat bad never cooled off, and 
— ander a hen that had been sitting two 
= and (t hatched as well and quickly as 
js enich were given her cold 48 hours 
garlier. Then It is probable that we should 
pare more fertile egas in winter if they 
gere gathered a6 quickly as they were laid, 
god kept at 50° to 60° or even warmer, until 
pot ander the hep. 
and the winter food has an Iincfinence. 
weare sore that eggs do not hatch well 
qben the hens are given mach cayenne 
pepper oF patent egg foods containing 
mach hot splor, and we are not sure that 
soo mach hot and stimulating food may not 
pave an injarious effect upon the fertility 
of the e&& : 
Apropos of what we eaid in a previous 
grticle about growing the Belgian hare, we 
sotice that a gentleman near Chicago has 
peen trying to hire a man to take charge of 
sfarm and rear 20,000 head of hares for 
market next season, and to make arrange- 
ments to double that amount the second 
year. Evidently he has faith in the busi- 
ese 
: Why could not this be established as an 
industry on some of our poorer farms in 
New Eogland, and the hares be grown for 
oor markets and for export? Australia 
yeods large amounts of dressed rabbits to 
Eogland every yeur,and they find ready 
sale, although they are bat the small wild 
rabbit, and must be frozen to send so fer. 
With a hare twice or three times as large, 
and bat a week in transportation from the 
farm where it was bred, wel) grown and 
wel! fattened, we should be able to furnish 
mach better meat and obtain much better 
rices. 
"while it looks very favorable, we would 
notadvise any one but a wealthy man who 
an bear some loss to go Into it on as large a 
wale as the Chicago gentleman contem- 
plates, bat almost any one can get a pair or 
two and try a few In the back yard as easily 
wafewhens. A small capital only would 
be needed, and some care and patience as in 
other business, and one would not need to 
walt long before he ascertained whether it 
was |kely to prove profitable. A few 
months would show the possibilities, 





It is one thing to grade up a flock of fowl 
oraherd of stock by procuring pure-bred 
males each year, superior to the stock on 
band, and growing the progeny from them, 
boto make a decided success of this method 
aintem of “culling up” should follow it 
whyear, Reject and dispose of all that do 

not ihow an improvement, and continue the 
gradin-ap process with the best. 

iteoods asif this might be very easy, 
epecially with poultry, where so many can 
be produced from so few, andin swinethat 
inerease 10 to 20 fold in @ year, and more 

(ficult cr slow in operation in animals that 
prodace but one young in a year. 

Bat to do it well one needs a definite idea 
ofwhat he is grading up for, and what 
points he wants to make his improvements 
in: He can breed to produce a certain color, 
or a larger s/za, or some peculiarity of form. 
Urhe may try to increase the production of 
milk or eggs, Ora more rapid growth and 
earlier maturity 


Vme, but it will usually be better to take 
one fret and stick to that alone until the ob- 
ject lgattained, and then turn attention to 
some other point. 

The man who attempts cross breeding 
withent any definite object is traveling 
Wihout any knowledge of the road or 
object to be reached, and isin a fair way to 


ind himself lost on the road that leads to 
bowhere 


in pot liry, as in 





He may even try to im- | 90 Was 
rove In two or more of these points at one | Weeks later. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





for heavy; ary-packed, drawn 

q vuu 
ae hens at 13 to 15 cents; oe 9 to 
~ so Capons are higher. Western at 
mesh cents and Philalelphia 18 to 22 
ts. Live fowl in fair demand at 11 to 12 
cents, and chickens 8 to 10 cents. Pigeons 
$1 to $1.50 adozen. Squab scarce at $3 to 
$3.50 a dozen for selected large; mixed lots, 

$1.75 to $2.25; some small, $1.25 to $1.50. 
Game dul at previous Pricer, Qaail $1 tu 
$2 per dc zen. Grouse $1 to $1.20 for com- 
mon and $1.35 to $1.50 for heavy dark. 
Canvass back ducke, choice $1.50 to $2.25 a 
pair, and 75 cents to $1.25 for small anda 
medium. Redheads 75 cents to $1.25. Mal- 
lardand biack duck 50 to 90 cents, smal) 
~y so ~ 40 cents a pair. Venison dull at 

nine cents whol 

este ®, and 10 to 12 cents 





HORTICULTURAL. | 


Orehard and Garden. 


It is reported that the Department ot 
Agriculture has secured from Siberia seeds 
of @ new muskmeion, which resembles a 
watermelon in color and appearance while 
arowing, but does not ripen on the vines. 
Pick tt and put it Qway as we do pears, and 
is will be eatable in the winter. One grower 
io Utah reported raising one which weighed 
17 pounds, and was ripe and just fit for eat- 
logon Jan. 10. They are said to succeed 
wellin Utah and California on irrigatea 
lands, bat do nos thrive well in the Eastern 
States, but if they can grow them there 
profitably and they prove good, we may ex- 
pect to see them here as a winter luxary. 
They ought to stand transportation well if 
shipped green. 





‘The famous $30,000 carnation, Mrs. Law 
son, has a strong rival in a new double vi - 
et, larger around thana balf dollar. The 
owner has a stock of about 4000 plants, ana 
30,000 root cuttings, for which he has re- 
fused an offer of $5000, and days he would 
not sell even for $30,000. Such plauts are, 
like the rare orchids, luxuries for the rich, 
and we must try to be satisfied with some- 
thing less expensive. Thereare other vio- 
lets, pansies and pinks that will do very wel! 

our old-fashioned flower garden, and we 
grow marigolds and zinnias, balsams and 
four o’clocks, asters, peiunias and verbenas, 
with @ goodly bedof giadiolas and tube 
roses, and the “ dahlias and hollyhocks sv 
sweet,” or even the stately sunflower, at 
much less cost,andif they do well and 
favor us withan abundance of blossoms, we 
will try not to envy those who sport the 
higher-priced varieties. 

We believe that there should be flowers 
around every dwelling, no matter how hum- 
ble, and count them among the few luxuries 
that every poor workingman and working 
woman hasarightto indulge in, as they 
give mach pleasure at small cost. 


At the New Hampshire Agricultural Col- 
lege they have been trying te force sweet 
corn under glass. The corn was planted 
April 10, and the earlicst was suitable for 
the table in July 1, or 83 days, while the 
general crop or principal picking was ready 
Jaly 6, or in 88 days. Of six kinds planted, 
Crosby’s Early was thought the most desir- 
able, and hada few ears large enough for 
picking July 4, or im 86 days, while the 
White Cob was three days earlier. The 
best distance for planting was found to be in 
rows 18 inches apart and nine inches apart 
intherow. If planted closer the ears were 
small or nubbins. 

An ordinary house suitable for lettuce or 
cucumbers is well adapted to forcing corn, 
and some crops like lettuce or radishes can 
very well be grown among the corn while it 
is emall. To be a successfal crop com- 
mercially, it should be planted earlier than 
it was in this trial, as corn from the South 
reaches here in Jane, and is quite plenty 
at50to 60 cents per dozen ears in New 
York by Jaly 1, or about that time. 





To get greenhouse corn on the market in | 


Jane we think one would need to plant it in 
March, perhaps early in March, as in open 
ground planting we have found our earliest 
planted, about one week earlier if the sea- 
favorable, than that planted two 
The soil was a sandy loam, 
prepared as usual for growing the lettuce 
crop, and the temperature of the house was 
kept at 60 to 70 degrees at night, and ten 
degrees or more warmer daring the day. 
This is about the temperature required in 
forcing tomatoes, cucumbers and egg 
plants. Some time and space imight be 


saved by starting the seed in pots and trane- | 


planting into the beds. 


American Gardening, from which we 


|eondense our account, has an engraving 
| 


other farm stock, we} 


bave always thonght the medium-s{zed birds | 


animal the best for breeding purposes, 
ind would not uee an overgrown male above 
ihe standard weight of the breed any more 
iwarfed, so long as we were satiefied with 
ihe breed as it stood. Of course if we were 
tying to secore a Bantam Brahma, we 
Yould take our Brahma blood through the 
Mallet birds we could find, and if we 
desired to produce Mammoth Leghorns, we 
thoald like to start with those that were 
tbove standard weight. 

Some breeders have criticised the judges 
~ the poultry shows because they cut down 
dirds In the scoring for a failare to come up 
0 standard welghts, and made oo cut for 
those which were above the limit named. 
We think the criticism is just, but not se- 
Yereenough. A bird may be too light by 
reason of not being folly matared or not 
Vell fed,and he will outgrow that defect 
Wiha little care, but one that is too heavy 
may have lost breeding power by reason of 
00 mach flesh, and hecannot be reduced 
"iihout weakening him for a time, or his 
ereater s'ze isan inherent defect which he 
¥l tranemit to his chickens. 

What abont plowing or spading up a part 
. ie whole of the poultry yard as soon as 
me sround has thawed, and sowing oats on 

(hey will be up soon, and if the hens 
we kept out until the grain is four or five 
“ches high, they ,will jast take del'ght in 
—e 'tdown. Not only will this furnish 
“Sp much green food, but it will sweeten 
the Oll © that there will be no trouble 
, 2 the gape worms, or from the filth 
— which sometimes appear in yards 
o— fowl have been kept long without any 
ra of the ground. lf one had two 
 t foreach pen of fowl the matter would 
ae simple one, and one or the other 

ie kept in a growing crop all t 

~ ' 908 notall are so arranged. 





aniiiiienmnineneties 

Poultry and Game, 
yy, ecelpts of poultry have been light 
va: veek, and prices are firm, with an up- 
— ‘eidency in some of best grades. 
wor, + ed Chickens are scarce at 14to 16 
hy, tof Ordinary to good, 18 to 20 cents 
Dy ne roasters, Northern, and afew 
~ Sdelohia bring 19 to 21 cents. 


try Weatern 

op OkCd steady at 10 to 12 cents 

Devi te and 13to 15 cents for choice 
D 


fair demand; fresh killed at 
Cents for choice and 8 to 10 cents 
an good; Western 9 to 12 cents. 
teats: to 10 cents and ducks 9 to 11 

» Turkeys are quiet at 9 to 12 cents 


Ato] 
for ¢ 


showing the crops in growth, averagiug | 


about seven feet high. Possibly it mi,ht 
be started much earlier,so that is can be on 


ithe market during the winter, as well as 


cucumbers snd tomatoes. It is not a crop 


readily than we would secept one that wae | which requires a great deal of labor in car- 


ing for tt, nor is it, much eabject to fungous 
attacks or to insect pests, and it is self 
pollesating. 





The efforts of the United States Secretary 
of Agricaiture to introduce American corn 
as an article of food into the European 
countries, by sending there some ope who 
knew how to prepare it in various ways 
that it might be palatable, seem to have 
resulted in considerable increase in our 


ANCONAS. 








AN ITALIAN BREED. 





Syrap at 90 cents a gallon. Evaporated 
apples steady at 8} to 11 cents a pound from 
prime to fancy. 

Oranges in large supply: California 
Navels, 112 or 126 counts, $3 to $3.25, 150 or 
176 counts $3.50 to $3.75, 200 counts $3.25, 
and 250 or 288 counts $2.25 to $2.75. Seed- 
lings vary lesr, and $2 to $2.50 will cover all 
counts. Mediterranean Sweets $2.50 to 
$2.75 for fair to good and $3 to $3.25 
for choice. Bloods, fall boxes, $1.75 to 
$2 for fair to good, and $2.25 to $2.50 
for choice to fancy; half boxes at $1 
to $1.50. Tangerines, half boxes, $2.25 
to $2.75 for ordinary to goed, $3 to $3 25 for 
choice to fancy, quarter boxes $1 to $1.62) 
fair to fancy. Grape fruit, half boxes, $1.75 
to $2.25 fair to good, with cholee and fancy 
$250 to $3,and some extra fancy $3.25 to 
$3.75. Jammica oranges in fair supply at 
$2.75 to $3.50 a box, and Valenciadg cases of 
420, at $6 to $6.50. 

Mediterranean oranges arrived in fall 
supply last week, mostly Catania, with 
sometfrom Messina and Palermo, variable 
in quality, and prices have wide range. 
Palermo full boxes $2 to $3.50, half boxes 
$1 to $2.25. Catania full boxes $2.40 to $3, 
half box $1 to $2.25. Messina, half boxes 
$150 to $2.25. Most of the chead 
stock goes to pediars, and it might not 
be easy to find {ull boxes fair oranges 
less than $2.75 or halves leas than $1.50. 
Lemons are firm ; fair to good at $1.75 to $2 
choice to fancy $2.25 to $2.75, amd some 
extra fancy as highas $3a box. Figs ard 
dates in small demand and prices steady. 
Bananas plenty. Some red ones have 
come in, the first for about a year, and sola 
at $5to $6 a stem, with No. 1 yellow at 
$1.25 to $2.25 and eight hands 85 cents to $1. 
Pineapples 25 to 30 cents each in small lots. 





The Next Fruit Orcp. 


The coming season will not be as noted 
for its abundant crop of fruits as last. 
The excessfve cold winter has killed so 
many trees and vines that we can hardly 
expect to have much more than a half or 
| three-quarters ofa crop, and in some lo- 
calities even lese. Consequently there 
| Was never @ season when more attention 
| was needed in the orchard, for by giving 
better culture to the fruit it is possible to 
|make some amends for nature’s short- 
comings. There is always one redeem- 
ing feature about a small crcp. Prices 
areaptto be higher, and this sometimes 
| brings them up toa point where profits are 

more satisfactory. in years of excessive 
| fruit yields the profits tothe growers have 
more than once been so small that it hardly, 
paid for the time and labor bestowed upo: 
their culture. A emallercrop with bette 
prices may not be so good tothe consumer 
but itisaptto be better for the farmers 
pocketbook. Thus the outlook for fru 
growipvg this year may not be quiteas bad 
as would appear at first though. 

Bat there is need of preparation for it. 
Morethan ever is it neceseary to give the 
trees and vines good cultivation, ard pro- 
tect them from the ravages of insects and 
disease. There is probably no orchara 
where the culture is:o gucd that it couia 
noi be improved a littl. By studying 
the trees carefally, and giving the Dest 
‘attention to the fewer number of trees 
| that heve withstood the cold, we can surely 
| increase the yield to some extent. The 
' outlook is not a matter for sorrow or regret 
{so mach as itis one for renewed effort to 
| better culture. 
| In the first place, it will pay to go through 
| the orchard and cut ont allexcept the trees 
‘that promisea fair crop. This is no time 








sales of corn in those countries, and there. | 
fore it may be called a success, though | to vurse half dead trees. Either cut them 


some bave questioned whether it would | back, or dig them up and replace them with 
not have been wiser to have retained | others,and then give all the attention to 
the corn at-home and fed it out to produce the remainder. Sometimes there js life in 
more meat and dairy products, thereby eell- | tree, which will spring op and thrive if th 
ing as much in value, without robbing the | tree is cut back enough, but if left just as} 
land of so much fertility. ig it will exhaust iteelf trying to distribute 
But the Boston Market Gardeners’ Asso-| itself over a widearea. The proning kuife 
ciation have asked his assistance and an | is sometimes the best friend in a season lik 
appropriation of not less than $5000 to this. C. 8. WALTERS. 
assiet in promoting another scheme to 
whieh there seems to be no objection pos- Onions in Greater New York 
sible. They have found that our American) The Hebrew Passover caused an increased 
squashes cannot be grown in Great Britain | demand for onionsin New York cliy, ana 
and several other Earopean countries, a0d | prices have advanced. There are but few 
that they ean be profitably raised | from Connecticut or other Eastern points, 
here and sent there by steamers, and they | and the red onions are firm at $2.75 4 bar- 
wish him to send to those people some one | re}, with some holders asking $3. Yellow 
skilled in the various ways of preparing | seil mostly at $2.25 to $250, and the 
them as food for table use,and thus increase | white range from $3 tor fairiy good up to 
the demand for them. While the Western- ¢9a barrel for fancy. More come from 
raised squashes are harder shelled than Qrange County than all other points, but 
those grown in New England, and therefore | there has been many poor ones among 
would be the ones best adapted for ship- | them, and coming in sacks they suffer more 
ping, removing the surplus of them from | jogs in transportation than those in barrels. 








our markets would lead to a better price for 
the Eastern-grown squash here. 


Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 


Although about 1800 barrels of apples 
arrived here last week ebove the amount 
exported, the prices hold as they were last 
week, and there is a fair demand. A few 
fancy sable apples may go a little above 
quotations. We mark King at $3.50 to $44 





| barrel, Spy $3.50 to $4.50, No.1 Baldwins 


$3.25 to $3.75. Roxbary Rassets $3 to $3.50, 
and No. 2 apples $2.25 to $2.75. Cranberries 
go a little higher on the smali supply here, 


and Cape Cod choice dark bring $8.50 and | 


are firm, fairto good $7 to $8 a barrel,$1.75 
a crate. Strawberries coming more freely 
but demand is light, and 20 to 35 centsa 
box buys best crates. Maple sagar still 
scarce with small cakes at 10 to 15 centsa 
pound, and large cakes at 10 to 13 cents. 


Good red onions bring $2.85 to $3 a aack, 
aud yellow $2a sack. There may bea few 
fancy go a little higher, but there are many 
that do not bring 80 much, and some 
are sold very low. A few white 
of fair to good quality have sold at 
$250 to $5 asack. Western New York 
|/and those from points farther west 
|mostly come in 10-peck barrels, double 
heads, and good redor yellow bring $2 to 
$2.25 a barrel. lf there is one barrel good 
| enough to go higher than $2.25 there are 
|10 or more that could not be sold at $2. 
| Very few white onions come from these 
| points, but some have been sold, mostly at 
$3 to $5 a barrel from ordinary to good, and 
a few fancy have been sold at about $6. 





The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending March 25, 1899, 


lold beets 





were 9702 barrels, including 7590 barrels to 
Liverpoo), 1951 barrels to London and 161 
barrels to Glasgow. The exports included 
3168 barrelsfrom Boston, 5311 barrels from 
New York, 874 barrels from Portland and 
348 barrels from Halifax. For the same 
week last year the appleshipments were 13,- 
427 barrels. The total shipments thus far 
this season have been 1,191,077 barrels, 
against 864985 barrels for the same time 
last year. The shipments in detail to date 
have been 225,697 barrels from Boston, 154- 
085 barrels from New York, 134,673 barrels 
from Portland, 406,705 barrels from Mon- 
treal, 219,727 barrels from Halifax and 50,- 
190 barrels from St. Jobn, N. B. 





tatoes arrived only in sma)l amounte, and 
$1.75 Is asked for1l0-pourd sacke. Some 


are expected from Scotiand, buat it is re- | $19,758,654. For 
ported that they will have but a smail | 
amount to send, and dealers are beginning | 


to look for shipments from Canada and 


Nova Sootia if h gh rates eontinne much | 


longer. 


The Horre-Radish Supply. 


Horse radish is more pungent when it has 
been freshly grated. It loses its strength 
fast when kept grated for any length of 
time and exposed to the air. Hence many 
people make it a practice to gather the roots 
fresh from the soil where grown, and grate 
them a little ata time as needed. Bat they 
cannot do this much longer, as the horse 
radish begins to grow veryearly. Then 
its root becomes tough fibrous and worth- 
less, as if all its jaices had gone up into 
the leaves. Bat by digging a quantity 
and keeping it covered with soil so that 
neither the sprouts nor roota can reach the 
light, the horse radish can be kept as long 
as desired. A still better way isto gratea 
considerable amount of horse radish, 
cover it with atrong cider,vinegar, and put 
it in bottles tightly corked and kept in a 
dark place. Horse*radish put up thus is 
sold in many places, and mavy farmers buy 
it who might grow enough for home use on 
afew square feet of land if they would 
only prepare it and set out a few roots. 
No crop is more easily or chesply 
arown. It is manufacturirg the horse 
cadish into usable form that costs most, and 
this mainly beeause its pungent odor 
makes it dificult to grate it. The roots to 
plant are pieces of the tip end where it runs 
deepest in the ground. Hence a. these are 
seldom all removed in taking out the main 
root, a plantation once set is set forever. 
In making a new plantation ran a crowbar 
a foot deep in mellow soil. Put in a piece 
of arootas large as your small fir ger and 
tramp itdown. In the fall there will bea 
large rootin the place where the crowbar 
went with a few small sprangles of roots at 
the bottom. 








Boston Exports and Imports. 


The exports from Boston for the week 
ending March 24 were valued at $3,400,397 
and the imports at $1,064,364; excess of ex- 
ports $2,336,083. For the corresponding 
week last year the exports were $1,854,289, 
and the imports were $1,664,484; excess of 
exports $189,805. Sinee Jan. 1 the exports 
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Vegetables in Boston Market. 


The market continues in aboutthe same 
condition as lass week, bat with wider 


| ranges on winter vegetables, as many are 


not in first-class condition. Hothouse pred- 
nets alittle more abundant and some of 
them cheaper, but Southern produce scarce. 
New beste are $1.50 to $2 a dczon bunches, 
and carrots 40 to 60 cents 
a beshel and parsnips from 75 cents 
to $125. Flat turnips 35 to 50centsa box 
Sweet German $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel, and 
yellow in fair demand at $1.50. Onions 
trom $2.25 for Western all the way to $4a 
harrel for fancy natives. Leeks and chives 
75 cents to $1 a dozen. Radishes 35 to 50 
cents a dozen, and salsify $1 to $1.50 
Celery is scarce at $9 to $12 a box. Cucum 
db-rs lower at $9 to $11 per hundred. Arti- 
choker $1.25 to $1.50 a bushel. 

Cabbages are scarce and firm at $2 to 
$2.50 a barrel, and likely tobe higher before 
new ones getin. Some small caulifiowers 
at$3acrate. Lettuce not very plenty at 
$250to$3abox. Spinach, Southern $2.50 
to$3abarrel. Dandelions, $1.25 to $1.374 
a bashel and beet greens $1.124. Parsley 
$2.50 to $3 a box. Ega plants $8 to $9 a 
parrel. omatoes at $250 to $450 a case 
tor Southern and 40 to 50 cents a pound for 
hothouse. Some string beans came this 
week and sold at $9 a crate. Asparsgas, 
double bunches $5to $6 per dczan. Robu- 
barb qalet, in small demand at 8 to 9 cents 
a pound. Mushrooms from 60 cents a pound 
up to $1 for best. 

Witu larger reveipts of potatoes last week 
andthe country demand growing lighter, 
prices are dropping in both Maine and West- 
ern .tock, and we find Aroostook Hebrons 
ace 80 vents for extra and 78 oants for gond. 
Rae, xtra, 85 ants, and Green Mountain 
the same, Dakota Red 70 to 75 cents and 
Bilas Triamph 70 cents, New York Green 
Mountains and Rarals 75 cants and White 
Stars or Burbanks at 70 cents, Western 
Green Mountain 70 to 75 cents. Jersey 
Sweets sell slowly at $2.25 to $250 a barrel. 
Hubbard squash, Western, are steady at 
$12 to $15 per ton. 


New York Potato Market. 


The price of potatoes has advanced in 
New York asa result of only moderate 
arrivals from the interior and Westerp 
points, Witha good demand and reports 
of heavy losses by freezing and the stock 
here as low, they are firm at full prices. 
Best round State or Western varieties are 
$2.25 to $2.374 a sack of 180 pounds,and long 
varieties 10 to 124 cents a sack lower. Some 
ofthe finest are held a little higher, and 
Long Island are $2.25 to $2.50 a barrel. 
Some growers will not sell even at these 
figures. Maine potatoes sell quite readily at 
$2 to $2.15 a sack for Triamph, $2.25 to $2.30 
for Hebrons and Rose in sacks at $2.50 to 
$2 65 a sack, double-head barrels $2.75 to $3 
a berrel. Abont 1000 barrels Bermuda pota- 
toes came in, and sold at nearly $7 per bar- 
rel here, and dealers want to get $1 to $2 
advance on that forthe best. German po- 
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Boston Town House. 
Built by Thomas Joy, 1657. Burned 1711. 
First seat of Massachusetts Government, 
* Site, head of State Street, Boston. 


The series of historical dessert plates 
(9-inch) produced by Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton, engraved by Wedgwood 
of Staffordshire, and printed in old 
blue under-glaze, include now in the 
series Faneuil Hall—The Old South 
Church—the Oid North—the State 
House — Mt. Vernon — Independence 
Hall—Boston Common—The Old Fed- 
eral Street Theatre—The Lean-to houses 
at Quincy (in each of whicha President 
of the U. S. was born)—The Mayflower 
in Plymouth Harbor, etc., to which is 
now added the Old Town House (above) 
which preceded the Old State House. 

These plates have been sold to go all 
over the United States and in many lo- 
cations in Europe. The cost is six dol- 
lars per doz., and $7.80 if gilt-edge. 


EASTER VASES. Never be- 
fore have we exhibited so extensive an 
exhibit of Flower Vases on Easter, in- 
cluding those for long-stem Lilies and 
Roses; also those adapted to Pinks. 
Fine specimens of American rich cut 
glass, costing up to $36.00 each, and 
some plain ones as low as 25 cts., to be 
seen on table No. 14, main floor. 

In the Lamp Dept.—Dinner Set Hall 
—Art Pottery Room—and Stock Pat- 
tern Room will be seen attractive nov- 
elties. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


Pottery and Glass Merchants, 





120 FRANKLIN ST. 


have been $33,846,220, and the im- 
ports © $14,087,566; excess of exports 
same 12 weeks Inat 


year exports were $28,389,268, and imports 
$13,401,493, Excess of exports $14,987. 
775. Of last week’sexports $2,937,847 went 
to England, $12,784 to Ireland, $1270 to Scct- 
and, $24 352 to Nova Scotia and Province 8, 
$104,085 to British possessions in Africa, 
$11,567 to Newfoundland and Labrador, and 
$4106 to other British colonies, a total of 
3,096,011 to Great Britain and her colonies ; 
£38,292 went to Russia, $61,533 to Sweden 
and Norway,’ 41,364 to Netherlands, $19,- 
2827 to §6Belgium, $7111 to Denmark 
and $10,013 to other countries. The 
principal articles of export were: provisions 
$1,129,554, breadstuffs $772,813, live animals 
$348,620, leather and manufactures of $276, 
376, cotton, raw $211,283, cotton manufact 
ured $14,636, iron and manufactures of $40, 
160, wood and manufactures of $80,675 
sewing and other machinery $65,560, agri- 
cultural implements $39,463, paper $10,779, 
fruits $30,026, grease $20,512, tallow $9617, 
spirits $88,679, tobacco $16,878, organs and 
pianofortes $7277, hops $8300, books $6832 
india rubber manufactures $6694 oll cake 
$7584, brass manufactures $5750 and drugs 
and chemicals $6248. 





An important element in the epjgyment 
of country life consists in the eultivation of 
the various fruits adapted to the climate. 
The adornment of the greunds with orna- 
mental trees and flowers may be considered 
by many to be more important than prod- 
ucts whieh involve care and constant watch- 
ing, and which can be purchased at lese 
cost, perhaps, than we can raise them. 





lt requires 18.80 pounds of skimmilk to 
produce one pound of pork when fed with 
corn, meal. 











FARM DAIRY : 


MAKING OUTFITS 


MAKING 


"Special Ofer | creme pard Bu 


Introductory Order. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 
CLINTOW, IOWA, 








HERMANVILLE 





RED **Mwo"*Dunoo-sersy PIGS 


| DUROG-JERSEY-YORKSHIRE CROSS 

(The ideal bacon cross for profit) 

Stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
Orders booked. 


Hermanville Farm, Hermanville, P. B. | 
Canada” 


VERY SUCCESSFUL 
farmer who raises fruits, 
vegetables, berries or 

grain, knows by experience 
the importance of having a 
large percentage of 


Potash 


If the fer- 
tilizer is too low in Potash the 
harvest is sure to be small, and 
of inferior quality. 


in his fertilizers. 


Our books tell about the proper fertilizers 
for all crops, and we will gladly send them 
Sree to any farmer. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
92 Nassau St., New York. 





Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED = 1861."" 2 
MMENUED BUSINESS IN 1851 
Onas. A. HOWLAND’ WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President, Secretary 


CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1899, $642 023 43 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $34,042,165.00 


Losses paid during past year $31 436.80 
Dividends'paid during past 
‘> . . . . . . $69,649.31 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. ew - : - 24,3 5140 
~~“BURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE,)'=% 
$384,531 58 





WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN | 


HOUSE ° } 


Hanover St., near Scollay 8q. 


Nearest of the large hotels to Union Station, 
Steamers, Pusinens and amusement centres. 









-An4 'T BOOMS in the city for the 

(oi tr day and upward). heat 

and tric tin every room in the house. 
$50,000. has been spent on the house, gi 





we every medern tm provement and convea- 

ence at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- 
fasts at 40 cents and See Tee! at 0 
cents are famous. 






C. A. sonxs.* 








iJUDCES 





‘Supreme; and ‘Superior Courts 
enema SETTS. 





| 7 A copy of the(Christmas Nomber of the 
| Boston: Bupert, containing portraits in 
| half-tone of {15 judges {of the Supreme ard 
| Superior, Courts ‘cf Ma:sachusette, will be 


| sept_to any address upon receipt of ten cents | 


in etamps or silver. Address 


PUBLISHERS ‘BOSTON BUDGET! 


=_ &*__ & Boston, :Mass.¥"~ 








The DOMESTIC SHEEP. 


By HENRY STEWART, 
W orld’s Highest Authority on Sheep 


“The ‘Domestic Sheep’ should be in the hands 
of every sheepman in the country. The morelt 
look through it the more I am pleased with it.”"— 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

It treats in a practical and exhaustive manner 
the Science of Breeding; What crosses are admis- 
sible and desirable; the development of type; the 
formation and management of flocks, large and 
small. Sheep diseases and how to treat them 
Sheep dipping and dips—their uses and abuses. 
The successful breeding and feeding of mu ton 
sheep and lambs, The growth of special summer 
and winter crops for sheep and their relative 
value. The nature, fiber, growth, grades, prepara 
tion and marketing of wool. Sheep barns, sheds, 
feeding devices, hurdles, etc., illustrated. The 
influence of climate, soils and environment on the 
development of sheep. Illustrations of the dif- 
ferent breeds in rich half tones of typical sheep, 
and every other subject germane to the sheep, 
wool and mutton industry. This new book, of 
372 pages and 165 illustrations, is an invaluable 
guide to the new beginner, and a wise counsellor 
to the older sheepman. It is the crowning work 
of an eminent, life-long and enthusiastic student 
cf sheep life in ali sheep countries. Postpaid 
$1.60. 


Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
Besten, Mass. 


CAPONIZING SETS. 


We have several sets of the Philadeiphia! Ca- 
ponizing Instruments, manufactured by Geo. P. 
Pilling & Son, slightly damaged, though in per- 
fect condition for successfal use. We will sell 
cheep. Address 

W. B. F., Box 2065, Besten. 


SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow sleek, 
thrifty and very large, commanding the 
highest market prices for veal or 


rite for free c lars. 
J. B. Small 0., Bosten, Masa 





















HATCH CHICKERS 


BY STEAM— rit the @ 


simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR :XCcUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 
£0. H. ST 


SO. H. AHL, 
114 to 122 &. 6th &t., Quincy, IM. 








Circulars free, 
Send 60, for 
Illus. Catalog. 4 


























THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Prof 


A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitable 
ultry-keeping. By 25 practical trymen. PF. 
. Jacobs, Henry Hale, James Rankin, J. H. Drew 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers more 
5000 than 5,000 questions about poultry fer 
. profit. Carefully edited by hw. 
lingwood. A collection of the most valuable az. 
ticles on poultryever written. Starting with the 
question ‘‘ What is an Egg :" cngeeases the com 
- itions for developing the 
Questions fies." 


egg into a “ Business 
: Incubation, care of chicks, 
treatment of diseases, selection and breeding, feed- 
ing and housing, arediscussed in a clear an simple 





The Angora Cat. 


How to breed, train and keepit. Price, $1.25. 
A most complete edition, profusely illustrated 
with 25 half-tone plates from life. apters on 


disease, training, —— and ent 
Rdited by the ropristors of the Walnut Ridge 
Parm. For je by all daslers. 


POULTRY KEEPING 


. HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR: 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book,’ Telling Hew 
te De It, and Ail Abeut Frefitable 
weultry Baising. 


Containing Chapters on How to ‘Make §500 8 
|year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houses; Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
ting the Hen aad Incubation; Hatching and Oare 
of Ohicks; Fattening and Preparing roultry for 
Market; Diseases cf Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponiz'vg; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use «f Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
Send to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
enw. S'amps taken. Mention the PLOUGHMAN. 


WALNOT PUBLISHING CO., 
Bex 2144, Besten, Mass. 





- Two —_ so are described 
n detail. On one is a flock 
Answered *of 600 hens that average 
qrersmocumpeach per years 
fa short, this is the best book for all who love “thé 
‘ttle American Ben’ that has ever bee» printed, 
Price in paper cover 40 cents. 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman. 
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HEY THRIVE ON iT 
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S MNEALTHY- 


~2 PRICE 50 


SK Ve gist and Grocer for it 
GEO. C.GOODWIN CO.BOSTON 














How to 


| TU RKEYS. Crow Them, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Address Mass. Ploughman 





No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,— its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

Tne present book is an effort to fil! 
this gap. It is based upon the exper! 
ence of the most successful experts 
-arkey growing, botb as breeders of fanc 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of near 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are et- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one. essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts 
the country, including Canada and Nery 
Brunswick, that the reader may see wha! 
ways have proven successful in ence 


Prefusely Illustrated. Cloth, i2me 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. ~ 
Boston. 
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The jewelry combination comes in time 
to take advantage of the Jane call for 
butter-dish wedding gifts and of the 
summer demand for engagement rings. 

Boston atill leads as an educational 
centre. We had 83,000 pupils in our public 
schools last year, and the average expense 
was $8170 per pupil. Parents, note this 


bargain! 


Brookline’s chief of police hits the nail on 
the head when he proposes a law thas would 
hold parents responsible, in certain cases, 
for the misdemeanors of their children on 
the town streets. This might be more 
effective than an elaborate programme 
played by curfew bells. 


The remark of the Boston Herald that the 
children of Queen Victoria have Jewish 
blood in their veins through one Kohen, 
who was founder of the Cobourg branch of 
her ancestry, is probably correct. Bat 
Queen Victoria’s Jewish lineage may be 
traced not only to Jewish sources, but 
directly to the royal house of David, which 
was supposed to have ended when the last 
Jewish king reigned in Jerusalem. One 
davghter of this king, a granddaughter also 
of the prophet Jeremiah, was carried away 
by the prophet, and altimately went to 
Ireland, where she married an Irish king, | 
who was also a descendant of Jadah, bat | 
not of David, through the Zarah branch of 
the family. Sincethen the genealogy has 
been snocessfully kept in Irish, Scotch and 
oglish genealogical records. 

















Reports from Louisiana are that the 
sugar cane plantations were much less in- 
jured than was expected after the severe 
freez3 last winter. Most of the sugar plan- 
tations are in the section south of New) 
Orleans and Lake Pontchartrain, where the, 
severest cold did not reach. Most planters | 

ects to plant as mach as| 
they did last_year, and the stabble where, 
the cane gréw last year is already sprout- 
ing. One kind of cane grown in Loule-| 
iana is the ribbon cane, a bardy variety | 
that pats forth twin and sometimes triple, 
buds from the same place, so that if one is 
killed another may take its place. If there| 
is no severe cold this peculiarity makes this 
variety a nuisance, for if not thinned a 
great deal it grows a mass of small canes | 
that do not have as much or as sweet sap as 
one large one. This extra prolificacy is | 





poor, as any injury to the plant tends to in- | 
cite it to put forth ita best efforts to per-| 
petuate iteelf. 


SS 





for Aguinaldo and his followers says 
‘We are ‘giving hell’ to a people who! 
have ney.r injured us or violated apy law | 


than to sel ap an independent governmens | 
and to seek to found a republic upon the 
best models.” Raally, was it no injary, after 
he had persuaded American officers to take 
him back to the isiand that he had left whep 
he received a bribe of $800,000 from Spain, 
for him to raise anarmy toattack those who 


troops to fire upon unarmed men bearing a 
flag of truce? Does that law sanction 
issuing orders to massacre upon a certain 


and children, in a large city? Is it no 
offence to behead, without the form of trial, 
an officer who ventures to suggest a possible 
surrender toa force superior in numbers, 
and in military ability? We doubt if the) 


of “ not guilty’ of violating the law of na- | 
tions, or any other offence, for his clients, 
before any fair-minded jary. 
a 

Welcome to “the Qaeen of Festivals ”’ 
Welcome to the cardinal fact of Christian- 
ity. Welcome to the promise of eternal life: 
to the consolatory message of the deathless 
Gospel. 





glory. He who gave the great promise that 
** while the earth remaineth, seed time and 
harvest,and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and i  »night, 
shall not cease,’ has given a greater 
promise and will most assuredly keep it,— 
that everlasting life shall epring from death 
temporal, that an eternal verdure shall 


no more night, but one day unto the Lord, 
that the san shal! no more go down, and the 
days of our mourning shall be ended. 
* The pains of hell are loosed at last; 
The days of mourning bow are past; 
AD angel robod in light hath said 
* The Lord is risen from the dead.’ 


* Obrist is risen, Christ, the first fruits 
Of the boly harvest field, 
Which will all ite full abundance 
At His second coming yield: 
Then the golden ears of harvest 
Will their heads before Him wave, 
Bipened by His glorious sunshine, 
From the furrows of the grave.” 





There are many farmers who believe, 
and we do not ourselves knowto the con- 
trary, thatif the sof] were well supplied 
with potash manures, rot, scab and other 
fungous diseases to which the potato is sab- 
ject would disappear. Bat now that these 
diseases are among us they are propagated 
by diseased seed being planted, and thus 
producing disease even though conditions 
are otherwise all right. Dipping the seed 
in a weak solution of corrosive sublimate, 
one part to three or four thousand of water 
will destroy all kinds of fungus. The seed 
should then be dried quickly without wash. 

ng off the small amoont of poison that will 
emain on it. Sach eeed should of course be 
placed where no stock can get at it. Then if 
other conditions areall righta crop of sound, 
healthy tabers may begrown. Do not in 
planting place any caustic fertilizer againat 
cut potato seed. It will eat into the seed 
and qalte possibly destroy the germe. Even 
if superphosphate made from bone or rock 
dissolved by sulphuric acid is used in the 
hill, only a very little should be used, and 
it should be well mixed with damp soil 
before the potato is dropped upon it. We 
have, however, never found phosphate of 
much use in growing potatoes. Potash fer- 
tilizers are much better. Thereis consid- 
e-able potash in the potato, mostly in the 
peelings, which when properly baked are in 
a baked potato the best part ofit. 1n boil- 
ing potatoes in their skins most of this pot- 
ash with some potato jaices goes into the 
water and discolors it. 














The question is suggested by an esteemed 
correspondent as to what time after calving 
anew milch cow’s milk is fitto be ased as 
milk. The very first milk of all is very 
thick, consequent, as we have always 
pelieed, from its remaining in the udder 
antil the watery portioas have been ab- 
sorbed, as the cow is sure to be feverish at 
thistime. Various times are given, vary- 
ing from five milkings to 11, when it is 











had thus benefited him? Is it according to | 
the law of nations for him to allow his) 


date all the white inhabitants, men, women | 


honorable gentleman could obtain a verdict | 


The risen Lord is the Lord of life and) 


proper to use the milk. Oar own rule was 
to wait until past seven milkings, and then 
ure the milk if the cow at the time did not 
appear very feverish and her bag heated. 
In such case we waited still longer. 
There is a much areater propor- 
tion of cream in the first milk, and 
this the new-born calf needs, and 
needs to get by suckling, so as to start 
ite digestive organs to work in the right 
way. We have known extremely econom!- 
eal peopleto churn the milk that is given 
the second or third day and make butter 
from it, claiming that it was almost as rich 
ascream. Bat they had to use this butter 
very quickly or it would spoil on their 
hands. Such butter ought never to be made. 
lt is probably unhealthy, though it looks as 
well as any, buat witha higher yellow 
color than usual for butter at that season. 
We always fed the milk to pigs, what the 
calf did not need, during the time we did 
not use it. Butit causes looseness of the 
bowels and would probably be unsafe to 
give to breeding cows near the time of par- 
turition, as an overdose might cause an 
abortion. A little of it might do goot by 
favoring an easy delivery. 





Considering the Lilies. 
Everybody admires the lily because it is 
the emblem of purity. But we are not told 
to admire it, possibly because that would be 


home for all the discomforts of the camp 
and the hospital, that they might try to al- 
leviate in some degree the sufferings of 
those who needed their care. 

In condemning these abuses without re- 
gard to how high might be the official who 
was responsible for them, Genera! Miles 
has performed a duty which, perhaps, was 
more unpleasant to him thanany of the 
other duties his position as commanding 
general could impose upon him, and it is be- 
cause he did not shrink from that duty any 
more than from others, that the people of 
Massachusetts honor hia as they do. 

He has begun the good work, but others 
must or should go on with it. The com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the char- 
acter of the beef furnished to the arwy 
have received abundance of evidence that it 
was quite as bad as General Miles repre- 
sented it to be, and that he was not a liar 
even in one hair of his head or pore of his 
body. They cannot cover up or conceal the 
testimony given before them, and they dare 
not, if they would, stultify themselves so 
far as to refuse to corroborate all that Gen, 
Miles has said. 

More than this, they should show, as it 
| has been shown to them, that contracts for 





general of the army, instead of having it 
bought by the regular purchasing agent of 
the Government, and that it was sent to the 





unnecessary, but to consider it, that is, to 
stady it, and especially its quiet, unpreten- 
tious habit of growth, resulting in a magnifi- 
cence of array that even Solomon in 
all his glory could not equal. At 
this spring season of the year, when 
florists are producing hothouse lilies for 
Easter festivities, some thoughts how the 
lily does grow may not be inappropriate. 
Pretty soon nature will condact the whole 
operation under the warmth furnished by 
the summer sun, and as ont of door lilies 
were the only kinds we have ever grown, 
and the ones that most people are familiar 
with, these will be the especial object of 
our thought. 

All this magnificence of bloom comes from 
the homeliest kind of a bulb, that no one 
would suspect equal to such results. itis 
often kept asa dry bulb in some room in 
the house where it will not freezes. Bat in 
the country the bed of lilies is covered with 
manure in winter, so that this, with the 
snow, shall prevent the frost from reach- 
ing down to them. Where this can be 


| incompetent or worse, letus know who re 


|tents to shelter them, and ambulances to 





safely done itis much the best way, as 
the lilies grow finer flowers for 
left where grown to send up a 
It is necessary, however, to dig down 


being | 
new crop. | 


our soldiers, long after it was known, as 


troops without even the form of the custom 

| ary inspection. 

If their report goes no farther than this, 
| which may be as much as would properly 
|come within the scope of the duties they 
were asked to perform, it will remain for 
Congress to pursue the inquiry further. if 
the official who was responsible for the pur- 
chase of such food was retained in his posi 

tion,and allowed to continue to thus destroy 


well as it is now known, tnat he was either 


tained him there. 

The beef chargesare not the only ones 
which need to be investigated. Let us know 
why the quartermaster's departmen? did 
notwsend wagons and teams with the army 
to transport the provisions for the troops, 


move the wounded and sick. Why were 
these things left behind after they had been 
procured for the army at great expense? 
The filppant remark that ‘‘ one always for 


this beef were made by the commissary . 





gets something when going on a picnic” is 
not enough to satisfy the people. 
Let us know why medical supplies 


remove in the fall all the balbs except two When needed in camps, in hospitals, and on 


or three, so that next season’s growth 
not be too much crowded. It is 
bulbs only that many kinds of lilies can be 


may 


bulbs has destroyed their ability to produce 
do this. 


given by Jesus to his disciples at a time 
when they seemed to be troubled about 


what they should put on. ‘The lily does | PUbiie gaze but 
of nations, or committed any other offence | nothing of all this. It toils not neither does | 282% people. 


it spin, yet it is arrayed more finely than 
any human art could do. Men are much 
more than lilies, ana it is every man’s daty 


| 
| 


most noticeable where the land is rather propagated. Doubtless all originally had 
b ing f es malioly from | 
SS ee 4 |us, and if we cannot deprive of rank and! Olass 12—Horse, four years old or over, with a 


| seeds by disuse of those organs required to | Dower and wealth those who were in fault | Tecord of 2.80 or better. G. W. Leavitt's Jasper | 


} 


} 


} 
| 
} 


to make the most of himself in every direc- | 


tion where it is possible for him to succeed. 
Yet thereare in every life times of severe dis 
couragement, when the lesson of thelilies not 
to be unduly worried is most wholesome. 
Whoever trusting in God works faitnfully 
at the nearest work his hands fiad to do 
shall be cared for, not perhapsin the way 
that he had planned, but in some better way 
which Providence will provide. Most of us 
are too prone to plan beyond our ability 
todo. If the frequent failures which result 
from this mistake teach the needed lesson 
of humility and more reliance on God, they 
will have accomplished a valaable purpose 
however unwelcome the lesson may be. 
One of the most valuable and instructive 
lessons in considering the lily isthe fact 
that the finest of all, the water lily, can 
only be grown in the rich slime under 
stagnant and even filthy water. The sweet- 
ness of the water lily is almost too over- 
powering,and itis a strange thought that all 
this is produced from what has in itself no 
sweetness atall,butthereverse. All through 
the lesson from the lily is not to 
jadge by appearances. Nobody could guess 
from the bulb what will come from it. This 
| is true of all kinds of vegetable life. The 
trees that will soon clothe themselves in 
| robes of green, and still later will produce 
the various kinds of luscious fruits that 
| delight the palate, draw their sap from 
| roots embedded far below the surface and 


clothe the fields of glory, that there shall be! which get no light. Allthat we eat comes 


in its primary form from the soil, and how 
varied that supply is. Even when we eat 
| animal food, all the nutrition it furnishes 
| has sometime beenin vegetable form, and 
|hasthas been eaten and changed to flesb 
| and fat. 

In growing the lily, however, no use is 
apparently desired except to please our 
more refined tastes and delighting the 
senses with both beauty and fragrance 
No one can look abroad in spring, when 
trees are bursting into leaf and blossom,and 
Dot see that God delights in beauty, and in 
making euch flowers as the lily it is beauty 
alone that is apparently cared for. All 
through nature, especially at this season, it 
ls easy to see the evolution of both 
vegetable ‘and animal life in a g:adually 
| rising scale whose culmination seems in our 
| present lifetobe man. Yet perhaps man 
| is also destined to undergo changes in the 
| development of spiritual life that will seem 
|far more wonderfal than those we have 
described in considering the lessons to be 
derived in this study of what may be learned 
from the lily. 








—w 
Gen, Nelson A. Niles. 


The cordial and enthusiastic reception 
given to Geveral Miles in Boston, and at all 
| other points in Massachusetts which he has 
| visited, partic'pated in by people of all 

classes and all shades of political opinions, 

has not been alone dus to his prestige as a 
| soldier in the field. His record there from 
1861 to 1899 has been one that he may jastly 
| be proud of, but his friends are more proead 

of the courage he has shown in venturing to 
| point out and protest against that misman 
| agement which was impairing the efficiency 
| of the army, and endangering, even sacrific 
ing, the health and life of the troops under 
hiscommand. For this he has: the respect 
of every loyal citizan. 

Those who were conscientiously opposed 
to the war with Spain, and those who are 
not in sympathy with the policy of the ad- 
ministration in holding the territory 
wrested from her tyrannical rule, are also 
opposed to that policy which would allow 
the army to remain in unhealthy locations in 
camp for the benefit of railroad corporations, 
which expected soldiers to march and fight 
without food, or upon such food as was 
offensive in its odors, nauseating in its 
taste, and that causea sickness always and 
death often, when hanger forced the men 
to partake of it; apolicy which | ft the 
wounded men without ambulances or hos- 
pitals, the sick without medical supplies 
and attendaots, and could only shower 
abuse upon the menand women who left 





| this city ten lectures on organic education, | w. Leavitt's Avnie Burnes, 


the Althy crowded transports upon which, (jass 10—Yearling eolt. J. Malcolm Forbes’s 
by | men were placed to be brought home to die, | Admiral Dewey. 


if they did not die bafore reaching home. 


Let the investigation go on, even though | 8. J. Malcolm Forbes’s Oavite, Ndehesia. 


it lasts. until another war shall come upon 


for these things, let us so cover them with 


An eminert Boston lawyer in pleading | The counsel to consider the lilies was Shame that they will one and all seek the 


seclusion of isolated ranches or lumber 
camps, where they may remain hidden from 





A Prophet in Our Modern 
Atbens. 


and. 
and | Surgical instraments could not be found 


} 


| J. W. May’s Pegasus, F. O. Sayles’s Handspring. When pastures are dry give more loosening 


There are several causes which combined 
tended to produce the small and unesatis- 
factory list of entries. The first is it is the 
unfavorable season ofthe year. A horse 
show after the trotting season has closed in 
the fall would be likely to attract a much 
larger number of entries than one in April. 

There is too much at stake for trotters 
which are to be sent for big money this 
season in the various circuits to be taken 
from training qnarters and kept in the Me- 
chanics’ building for one week. The same 
is true of the best trotting stallions, which 
are advertised to stand for stock purposes. 

A small ring covered with tanbark is not 
a suitable place to show fast trotters. The 
stretches are so short and turns so sharp 
that the very fast trotters cannot extend 
themselves so as to show to advantage. No 
man would think of selecting a green trot 
ter for campaigning purposes, or even for fast 
straightaway road work from what he can 
learn of the gait and staying qualities of an 
animal by seeing him or her perform ip so 
emallaring. A240 horse might be able to 
show to better advantage there than Azote 
with a record of 2.04¢. With the classes of 
high steppers, saddlers, etc., it does not make 
so much difference as it does with the fast 
trotters. 

There is so much risk in shipping valua- 
able trotting brood mares that are heavy 
with foal, that owners of such cannot be 
induced to bring them to such exhibitions ; 
at this critical season of the year. 


Onthe whole, although it is to be re 
gretted, yet it is not surprising that there were 
so few entries in the above-named classes. 
The list of trotters and roadsters, though 
much lighter than anticipated, contains the 
names of ssveral very noted animals, as 
will be seen by the following: 

List eof Batries te the Tretting. Driving 
amd Meadster Ciasses of the Bostea 
Merse Show, 

Following is the list of entries to the trotting, 
dr.ving and roadster classes of the Boston Horse 
Show, which is to be held at Mechanics’ bulld- 
ing, Aprii 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22: 

TROTTERS (BREEDING OLASSES). 

Class 3—Ohampion class. J. Malcolm Forbes’s 

Bingen. 


Class 4—Stailion to be shown with four of nis | *#!pation. It 


get. J. Maicolm Forbes’s Bingen. 

Olass 6—Stallion, four years old or over, kept 
for service, Newall N. Kemp’s Raipn, F. 0. 
Sayles’s Wiseburn, J. Malcolm Forbes’s Bingen, 
Obaries F. Bates’s Warlock. 

Olass 6—Stallion,three years old. F. 0. Sayles’s 
Hanaxpring. : 

Ulass 7—Stallion, two years old. J. Malcolm 
Forbes’s Vidal and Masconomo. 

Class 8—Filly, two years old. No entries. 

Class 9—Brood mare, four years old or over, 
F. 0. Sayles’s Kincora. 


Olass 11—Year'ing filly. F.O.Sayles’s Kincora 


TBOTTERS—DBIVING CLASSES. 


timothy, orchard grass, prairie hay, oat 
straw, sorghum hay, allabove 40 per cent., 
wheat straw, alfaifa and red clover hay, 
with fodder corn, and corn fodder in the 
order named, between 33 and 33 per cent. 
Oat and wheas straw and fodder from 
husked corn are all iow in fat contents, or 
less than one per cent, with all the others 
between one andtwo per cent., red clover 
being the highest and oat hay next. 

Corn ensilage is valuable as a succulent 
food, palatable to the cow, eaten with small 
loss, and good for its effects upon digestion 
and health of the cow aud quality of her 
products. Mach can be grown onan acre, 
and it can be stored in small space. Being 
low in protein it should be fed with alfalfa 
or clover hay, and feeds like linseed, cot- 
tonseed, gluten or soy bean meals. 

Corn fodder could be impreved on many 
farms by cutting earlier and putting in 
larger shocks. Keffir corn fodder without 
the heads has about the same value as fod- 
der from husked corn. Millet should be 
cut early before the seeds get firm. Orchard 
grass if cat early is about as good as millet. 
Timothy hay is one of the poorest milk- 
producing feeds used in Kansas, and also 
one of the most expensive. Sorghum bay 
is a sure crop in Kansas, bot should be 
fed only with alfalfa or clover hay, and 
with bran or the meals rich in protein. Red 
clover and alfalfa should be so cured that 
the leaves should not be lost, as they are the 
most valuable part for milx production. 
Mangels are the best root for the Kansas 
dairyman, and if he does not have ensilage 
he should have enough of these roots to give 
each cow from 10 to 20 pounds a day. 

Bran is one of the best feeds to use with 
linseed, cottonseed, gluten or soy bean 
meal, Corn and cob meal, if finely ground, 
has been proven to be worth as much as an 
equal weight of corn meal. If coarsely 
ground it irritates the digestive organs, pro- 
duces scouring and lowers the milk yield. 
Oats are a healthfal grain food, but usuaily 
too expensive to use except in small quanti 
tles. Cotton-seed meal is a powerful 
stimulant for milk production, hardens 
the butter, and tends to produce con- 
should not be fed to cows 
heavy with calfnor within three weeks 
after calving. It is well to use this 
mixed with linseed mea), or soy bean meal, 
which are loosening and soften the batter. 
Not more than four pounds and usually not 
more than three pounds daily shouid be 
given of either, or of the mixture, and it is 
well to dilate with equal amount or more of 
bran. Gilaten ranks next to cottonseed 
meal, andcan often be bought for much 
less. It softens the batter, and should be 
fed with something which will harden it 
Soy bean meal has about the same value and 
qualities as the linseed meal. 

It does not pay to turn cows on pasture in 





Ayres, F. 0. Sayles’s Wiseburn, H. W. Tower's 
Frenzie L., J. Malcolm Forbes’s Bingen, W. M. 
V. Hoffman’s Helen K. 
Oi ass 18—Horse, four years old or ovar. 
Leavitt’s’s Annie Borns. F. 


G. 
sur aen @ 


not forgotten by an indig-| burn, P. ¥. Fi'zoa’rick’s Huxley, O. A. Camp? 


bell’s Abba, J. Malcolm Forbes’ Bingep, T. T: 
Murray’s Rose L., 8. G. Sawyer’s Emma West- 
land. 

Olass 24—Oolt, filly or gelding, three year old. 


Olass 25—Oolt, filly or gelding, two years old. 


Since a prophet is not without honor save IM ’s Masco Oocoa 
in his own country and smong his own peo-| oa — — _ 


ple, Dr Hanford Henderson of Philadel- 
phia, who has jast finished delivering in 


BROADSTEBS. 
Class 16—Horse, four years oid or over. G. 


Gordon Prince’s 


| natarally attracted in some measure the at- | Queen Wilkes, John Shepard’s Perey, J. W. 
tention he deserved. Dr. Henderson is s0| Dowling’s Mirror, P. F. Fitzpatrick’s Huxley, 
wholly original in his point of view, and in O. A. Cempbdell’s Abba, T. T. Murray’s Bose L., 


| 


the theories which he advocates, that itis 4.5. F toh’sG 
difficult to adequately epitomizs his teach- Park, W.M. V. Hoffman’s May K., J. A. Biau-| would taint the whole product of acream- | 


ings. Yet some attempt to do this we feel * 


incambent upon us,and if it happily fall 


Cine, William Byer’s Shirley 


ock’s Oritic R. 
| Class 17—Pair of horses, four years old or 
| over. John Shepard’s Percy and Reina, G. W. 


outthat afew individuals are started to Lesvitvs Jasper Ayers and Annie Burnes, W. 
| thinking along the lines this prophet laid m. V. Hofmsn’s Helen K. and May K. 


*| down, we shall not have essayed in vain to. 


Class 18—Hore and best appointed road rig. 


| put—though in ragged form—his clear-cut Gordon Prince’s Queen Wilkes, J. W. ‘Dowling’s 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





and inspiring ideas. 
Life, this thinker holds, should be “ sim- 
ple, sensuous and passionate.’’ Students of 
Milton will remember the phrase. 
the blind poet’s definition of poetry. 


thought. For beauty, Dr. Henderson holda 
to be essential to true living. His ** sensu- 
ous” emphasizes this. A deeper apprecia- 
tion of beauty of all kinds is what he would 
strive for in this term, and by ‘‘ passionate”’ 
he has expressed his meaning to be all that 
is finely emotional. The man or woman 
who is thus simple, sensuous and passion- 
ate will live fally. 

The “social purpose” is for Dr. Hender- 
son a sweet, sound and lovable humanity, 
and to this end his scheme of organic eda- 
cation would certainly seem to minister. 
Transleted into common terms organic edu- 
cation has to do with the whole of life. It 
would have the boy and girl educated in the 
home no less than in the school, develo-ed 
in body and soul no less than in mind. And, 
most of all, it would make education a con- 
tinuous process, which shall end only with 
life itself. 

An anfaltering practical impulse towards 
the unfolding of one’s own highest ideals 
isthe endless education thus exalted. For 
this, good health, average natural ability 
and the elements of a liberal education are 
necessary. 
firm resolve never to do for money anything 
which is not really upiifsing. Morever, one 
must fizht shy of all avenuesto the com- 
monplace. Itis very easy to call ‘aziness 
patience and inertia conseryatism,—the 
“conservatism ’’ which wins for a man 
when dead a little obituary notice in his 
favurite newspaper, with its record of 
eleven years or seventeen years or even 
thirty-three years which have been ‘* hard 
working” and perhaps without a single 
holiday. Yet the record when traly re- 
garded means just s9 many years of omitted 
growth and wasted opp ortanity 

Very many wore traths trenchantly ex- 
pressed were there in these lectures which 
Mrs. Qiincy Shaw made possible to Bos- 
tonians. These truths have sunk deep into 
the inner consciousness of scores of y ung 
people who will later bring forth their 
fruit of deeds. The prophet, who has now 
goneto his own regular work,has left behind 
him in many a soul an impulse towards a 
life which shall be *‘ s'mple, sensuous and 
passionate,’ as well as ever strenuous in 
ite straggle to do its part towards the real- 
ization of a sweet, sound and !ovable 
humanity. 





The Coming Boston Horse Show. 


It is universally conceded thatthe Horse 
Show which will open in this city the 17:h 
inet. will be the most successfal ever heid 
in Boston. The entry list is the largest 
ever received at any previous show in this 
city, and theentriesare of a very high 
quality. 

Most of the classes filled remarkably well, 
but the entries in the trotting classes were 
light, in fact, so light as to prove a great 
dissppointment to the management, who 
had offered libera! premiums, which they felt 
confident would encourage the owners of the 





pest of trotting stock to exhibit is there 


In addition there must be the) 


| Mirror, W. M. V. Hoffman’s Heien K. and May 
| K., J. A. Blaurock’s Oritic R. 





a Farming at the Experiment Sta- 
8 | 
|“ simple,” aa applied to life, would exclade | 
all luxuries, whether they be of food or) 
clothing or furniture—all superfiuities might, | 
perbapr, be a better way of putting the) 


tions. 
The Dairy Cew. 

We continue this week our extracts from 

Balletin 81 of the Kansas Experiment Sta- 
|tion, upon the feed and care of the dairy 
|¢ow, and we give them very complete in 
| their statements, and without comment, al- 
though we do not agree with all their 
theories, nor consider all proven that they 
' advance as fact. 
They consider that 10 pounds of corn 
fodder or nine pounds of sorghum hay is 
€qaal for milk production to six pounds of 
prairie hay or five pounds of millet, but they 
say elsewhere that not over one-half the 
weight of corn fodder given is eaten, so that 
it would reqaire 20 pounds as it comes from 
the field. Five pounds of old-process lin- 
seed meal or of soy bean meal is equalled by 
44 pounds of Chicago gluten meal or four 
pounds of cottonseed meal. 

Individual cows vary greatly from the 
average, and while some do not eat more 
than one-half a full ratioa, others will eat 
twice that amount and give good returns 
for it. In most herds cows will be found 
that after milking three months will begin 
to put on fat and slacken milk yield. As 
soon as this appears, cut down the grain ra- 
tion. Other cows will keep thin, turning 
all their food into milk. Increase their food 
just as long as they will give returns for it. 
In some herds they have found the amount 
of grain that could be profitably given to 
vary from two pounds daily to some cows to 
24 pounds dally for others. 

A oow that is milking well but patting on 
some fiesh may profitably have more grains 
rich in protein, as are cotton-seed meal, 
gluten meal, linseed meal or soy-bean meal. 
Acow giving a large flow of milk, but grow- 
ing thin and losing vitality, would be bene- 
fitted by a grain low in protein and rich in 
carbohydrates, as are Kaffir corn meal, 
cornand cob meal and barley meal. This 
will help her to put on fat and strength. 

The true dairy cow fed upon a ration rich 
in protein and light in carbobydrates will 
develop for years in her ability to consume 
feed and to yield milk, and if properly 
handled is at her best when eight or 10 
years old, and then is good for from five to 
eight years longer. But if heavily fed on a 
ration deficient in protein and rich in oar- 
bohydrates, she probably will not last long. 

If they have been fed on food deficient in 
protein, the ration should be changed grad 
ually to one in which there is more protein, 
as & Sudden change Is often hurtful. Men- 
tion is made of a dairy cow, which by care- 
fal feeding in three years was brought to 
eating 18 pounds of grain daily with the 
usual coarse fodder when in full flow of 
milk, and she produced 610 pounds of butter 
in a year at a less cost per pound than an 
ordinary cow on ordinary feed produced 90 
pounds in a year. 

Of the rough fodders alfalfa hay is the 
richest in protein, with red clover ranking 
next, orchard grass third, followed closely 
by millet hay and oat hay, with prairie hay, 
timothy, fodder corn with ears, sorghum 
and corn fodder husked, in the order 
named, and oatstraw or wheat straw very 
low. In carbohydrates, millet hay stands 
first at nearly 52 per cent. and oat hay next, 











the spring until there is grass enough to 
give a good feed. Give full fodder before 
turning them out the first morning, and the 
/usaal grain ration at night, with rough 
| fodder if they will eat it. G adually reduce 
| the feed at the barn when grass seems to be 
| sofficient. They think it profitable to feed 
| grain all summer, as it makes larger flow 
after pasture begins to fail. Corn meal, 
| Kaffir corn or cotton-seed meal with bran 
are best grains while grass is green, but 


grains. Cows having some grain while at 
| pasture have better prospect for a profitable 
yield through the year. Green feeds or en- 





silage may be needed to supplement the} 


pastures in case of drought. 

An abundant supply of pure, palatable 
| water is absolutely necessary, and ponds of 
| filthy water must not exist, as the milk 
| from a single dairy drinking such water 


| ery: If cows do not have good shelter in 
| the winter, or if exposed to bad weather 
| while drinking, the cows will take less 
| water and produce less milk. The winter 
| temperature of the stable should not go 
|below 50°, and if kept above 60° the 
| cows are laple to take cold when they 
| 94 out. Light is essential in the sta- 
bles for best milk prodaction and for 


| disease germs. Ventilation is 
| withouta dranght on the animais. Feed 
| keeps better in another building than in a 
| loft over the cows, as it absorbs odors and 
| perhaps germs of disease from the cow 
| stables. Regular hours for feeding are of 
| more importance than the question of feed- 
|ing twica or three times a day, and they 
| Should be closely‘adhered to, as waiting even 
|@ half hour beyond the usual time causes 
|fretting and diminishes the milk yield. 
| Garget is often caused in late fall or early 
spring by allowing the cows to lie upon 
| frozen ground, and the greater the milk 
yleld the greater the damaze. Shade is 
needed in summer, and if this is not sup- 
plied by trees, there should be an open shed 
|on high ground in the pasture, where the 
cows can have shade, shelter from cold 
rains, and the benefit of the breeze if there 
is one. 

Kindness and petting keeps the nervous 
condition of cows so that they will give 
their fullest milk yield, while hurrying 
them, driving them with dogs, beating or 
even speaking roughly to them will lessen 
the quantity of milk and the amount of 
butter fatin it. A change of milkers often 
reduces the percentage of butter fat, until 
the cow becomes accustomed to the new 
milker. In fiy time a light blanket over the 
cow while she is being milked adds to her 
comfort, and that of the milker also. 

Clean milking is important both to pre- 
vent che cow drying off soon, and to obtain 
the most butter fat. Tests made show the 
| first half pint from a cow to vary from two 
tenths of one per cent. up toone and six 
| tenths per cent. of butter fat, and the last 
| half pint or strippings contained from five 
|and eight tenths per cent. up to seven and 
eight tenths per cent. Cows bonght and 
brought 100 miles in cars, though treated 
gently and made as comfortable as possible, 
did not reach their normal percentage of 
butter fat until ten days afterward. 

Cows should have salt when they want it, 
and loose salt is better than rock salt if it 
can be protected from rain,as cows’ tongues 
may get sore before they can get as much 
rock salt as they need. Butloose salt may 
be given twice a week, and rock salt kept 
where they can go to it oftener if they wish 
to. 
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Boston Cooking School. 


/ AL ingredients in the following recipes 
should be measured level, 











The lesson given at the Cooking School, 
Wednesday morning, April 5, was designed 
to give suggestions for serving a fish supper, 
and included the preparationof fish cooked 
by almost every method, stewing, broiling 
frying, sauteing and baking. Lobster Stew: 
Broiled Shad with Cacumber Sauce and 
Potatoes Maitre d’Hotel, Fillet of Sole 
with Shadow Potatoes, Olam Fritters, 
Devilled Sardines and Salad, with Soft- 
shelled Crabr, were prepared and served. 

Losster Stew.—Fry half a teaspoonfal 
of finely chopped shallot in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter three minutes. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of fiour and one and a half 





|skin and bone. Season with salt and pep- 
| per, dip in crumbs, in egg and again in 





cups of cream or milk. 


Stir until it thick- ——= 


ens, then add made like any wi 
lobster out in aon "fame toe Hon thatthe Datter Ay bone CXC. 
salt, pepper and efour added and » then 
the beaten yoi Cai Ben carefully | substituted for the —e 804 crea: 
ing @ little of the sauce with th ® combin-| recipe. If the sauce is liked ora 
add'ng them to the whole aaa eas before | more butter may be added ree tiches still, 
spoonfuls of sherry wine at Bang table-| The next lesson will gee the lag 
omit, if preferred, ‘ © last, or | rooms of the Cooking Sch Riven at the 
Serve the stewed | roraey ng as best liked. | s'reet, Wednesday mornin ool. 372 Boylaton 
bate eneee, arene an oy : on, ate tim- | ning at ten o’clock Siok Rowe ‘2. begin 
cases mad. » |. @., small boxes or | will ; mM Conk 
made of bread and lightly browned | dg subject, single admissions bein 
in the oven, or the paper cases may be used.| __ _ 
: This recipe is very similar to that for | = 
ope » seaeane, It should be borne | e ' = 
any Over cooking will toughen y rt f r 
the lobster, and make it not only unpala-| ] les () d 


table, but more difficult of digestion. Th 
shallot belongs to the onion family, but ia 
swaller and milder in fiavor. | 


BROILED SHAD —Shad was chosen to 
represent the broiling of fish, but of course | 
avy fish in season may be substituted. | “ We havethe De Laval * Homming.-; 
Wipethe fish carefally and sprinkle with snventnceee eee matinee that it 100 
“ oo8 gue. Gee's tae oe He ran guts that s farmer can make. athe 

. a 
using preferably clarified butter, and broil | Soe, ane we gota much betier ‘auaitty o¢ 
the fish fifteen or twenty minutes over a (Ute of crocks and cans and all thi, « 
clear but not very hot fire, keepirg the | tecd to onives nan eye the Wart oh 
flesh side towards the fire most of the time, | better, ana it takes only trem ay > ate 
asthe skin isthe more likely to burn. [f ‘24. itseomsa smal chore . 
carefully done, the fish may bs brushed | reat’ deur’ yiaoeta machine for wis tor 
over while broiling with soft bat f MB A LE 
olive oll, but unless care is Sion, the fat Inbor and expense Seovesen, ein . 
will drop in the fire, creating a blaze, '*!!9 one year.” "He nvey it Ave 
and thus scorching the fish. Toremovethe, ‘Perfectly Simple in Operatic, 
fish from the broiler, run a knife carefully «we » wnrrenebarg, Mo., Js 
between the fish andthe broiler on either | Bira ‘meee: wnnhanenens oo 
side, and turn gently into the dish ready to |! !n that time. ‘Last year we mas. "1900 oe 
seasive it. Sometimes in broiling, the cook | fay) tar... The machine is simply perte r 
will press the wires of the broiler too pr ta cea 
into the fish, which makes it mach beter Sa tagether again vert ead oles 
to remove it whole. Before serving, season 
with salt and pepper, brush over, if liked, 
or lemon janice, also soft butter. Serve 
wv cucumber sauce and potatoes 
Maitre d’ Hotel. " ” - 

CucumMBER SAvucE.—Pare two or more 
cucumbers, removing quite a thick piece at. 
the stem end, and grate, using @ coarse there is only a very little required to keep : 
grater. Drain through cheese cloth, and chine. Wehece mete Ils & very duravic 
ee flee ianet ante ° be - @ have had no expense whatever ; 
_ . vinegar to suit won ma np Can see no reason 

taste. | me. JAMES CLAPP & 

PoTATOES MAITRE p’'dorE. —Wash. 
pare and shape potatoesinto small balle, | 
using a French vegetable cutter. Cook one | 
cupfal in boiling salted water until soft. 
Drain and add maitre d’hotel butter made as) 
follows: Cream one and a half tablespoons | 
of butter, and season with quarter of a tea- 
spoon of salt and afew grains of cayenne | 
Add slowly, almost drop by drop, half a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, and finally, one 
teaspoonful of finely chopped parsley, using 
the leaves only of the latter. Add this 
er hot potato balls and shake 
gently, so that it will be thorough! - | Separator he will fi t 
tributed. oug y dis | branch of ii” - a ae 

FILLET OF SOLE.—The sole is a fish most | 7 
common in Eagiand and a favorite there, womgahens we an 
but here the flounder is usd in its 1 | 
and generally served under this need THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 0), 
The flounder is a fist fich, the skin dark on Randolph and Oanal Sts ; 74 Cortlandt tres 
one — and light on the other. To cut it, OHI0aGO. | NEW YORE. 
nto fillets, make a cut the whole length of ? 
the fish along the back bone, then remove MOSELEY & STODDARD mec, 60., 
the skin, beginning at the head. This is| How England Supervising Agents, 
not easy to do, but with care, a sharp knife BUTLABD, VT. 
and possibly a little salt on the fingers, it | 
may be accomplished. When the +kin has JAPAN PLUMS ksrze low. Pree aera 
been removed, cut the fiesh carefally —— ee ee 


from the bone, then into small pi 
strips suitable for serving, or Gilets, a Ailes| Samples of Samples... 
SAMPLE PLANTS oir 


of fish being a plece of fish freed from the 
SAMPLE STRAWBERRY. 


Good Cream Separator 


(Just WhatA Farmer Wants 


Stiliwate 


r > 


. per. 


it together again.” Mrs E 





A Very Durabie Machin, 

Leeds, Vas 

“ We have used the: Alpha-Baby’ N : 
four years with the best of reguits;: in fact, « 
| DOt get along without it, asit saves so n , 
We can make more butter and of a finer poe 


in any other way. It isa great saver of { : oe 


“ a 
("Alpha-Baby ”’ Superiority, 
r White Pigeon, Micp., Dec. 1: 
Iam using an *‘Alpha-Baby’ No. 2 
pleasure is writing of its excellent qualit! 
usi g @ Cooley creamer, but consented to try 
*B by’ last fall. The first week I made 6 then - 
butter than I had the week before with the ia 
and the butter was of better quality, finer “a 
Licer flavor, and cou'd be Kept longer with setting 
strong. We finda good market for separat rt ~ 
the yearround atfrom 22 to 26 cte. per fh i 
tried other makes of separators, but never { an 
thing which possessed the same merit as thea ~~ 
by.’ It runs easier, skims cleaner at a 
te operatures, and can be wa-hed in not 
& farmer has ten cows well taken care of 


Lau 
take 
I was 


ii fferent 
ime. I! 
and 4 
protitabie 


‘TNER, 








|crumbs, and fry in deep fat. Serve with 


| shadow potatoes. The fillets may be formed 
| Into small rolls after crambing and skewerev | 


| tatoes, and slice thinly intoa bowl of cold 


| 


‘the health of the animals, as it destroys | °®" Dé allowed to stand over night, as the | 
also im-| 
| portant, and pure air should be secured | Drain, plunge into a kettle of boiling water 


For lowest prices, quality count and pedierre 
tidered, send to the ORIGINATOR, | )D. 
GOWING, North Reading, Mass. Catalo.ue free 





if liked, and if silver skewers are used they | 
need not be removed when served. 

Fillet of sole is also frequently served 
with a thick tomato sauce for an accom- 
paniment. 


SHapow Porartors.—Wash and pare po- | 








FOR 14 CENTS 


water. Let stand two hours, changing the. 
water twice, and itis much better if they Karly D 
Briliant | ( 
f Worth 1.00. for 14 ecnis 
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potatoes when fried will be more crisp. 


and boil just one minute by the clock. | 
Again drain and cool with cold water. Take | 
from the water and dry between towels, as, 
unless thoroughly dried, the water will 
cause the fat tospatter. Fry in deep fat, | 


postag 
know when you once try =a t “4 
seedsyouwill never get 

outthem. Onion seed GS 
upalb. Potatoes at s1.20 








which has not been used many times, drain | ecccccocooor soos? 
on brown paper and sprinkle with salt. — 
Miss Farmer generally uses for frying a DOLLS 





combination of beef saet and lard, the pro- 
portions being one-third beef suet'tried out 
and clarified and two-thirds lard. She ex- 
pressed no preference for any one frying 
material over another, but sald she bad 
found this to be the most satisfactory to all 
tastes. 
CLAM FRITTERS.—Separate the hard! & 
from the soft parts of one pint of clamr, | 
and chop the hard parts. Pat the clams into | § 


: 
— 












The only onion grown | 

the best market garde! 

England is the Danve 

Giobe. Large in size I 
abundant cropper. 
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competition § tor 
growers. 85 in prizes. f.:. 
Send for it to-day. 
W. W.RAWSON & CO., 
12-18 Faneuil Hall Sq. 
Soston, Masa. 


FARMERS’ WiVE! 


specially selected and s+ 
a piece of cheese cloth and press ont as| & all others. “Full d& scriptic 
much water as possible,then season with! & ’ 
half a teaspoon of saltand a quarter of | x DANVER S 
a teaspoon of pepperand stir into abat-| 3! Yellow Globe 
ter made as follows: Beat two eggs until; & 
light, add one third cup of milkand oneand & ONION 
a third cups of flour sifted with two tea-| 9% inthe 199 Year Book of Arlington 
spoons of baking powder. Whenaddingthe| gf 4 saissbiobockvoreanien QQ SOD\ 
clams to the batter, they are best folded in, | Seaitelnanamunedmmamens Ay (lingi eA 


not beaten so that the dark part of the) 
clams discolors the fritter mixture. Drop | 
by the spoonfal into hot fat and fry. 

DEVILLED SARDINES.—Ramove the skins 
from the sardines, piace on a buttered plate, 
season with a mixture of Worcestershire 
sauce, mustard and csyenne, cover with 
buttered crumbs and bake until the crumbs 
are brown. Serve on toast, garnishing with 
pareley. 
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SaLAD —Mix romaine lettuce or chicory! or any other ladies who wis! '0 ¥°"™ 
with watercress, and jast before serving | , 
add a French dressing. At the lesson, a C E [ t af Mone) 
centre of chicory was used, with lettuce all arn 0 § out 
ground and an outside of watercress, the att yme OD 
varying shades of green giving a pretty con- — — as a8 hance 
trast for a spring salad. pepe aie of spendin y easily 
SorT-SHELLED CraBs.—The crabs se | jn jeisure hours. Send 12 th and 
cured should be alive, not ‘sleepy,’’ these | fall direstions for work, * mene? 
latter nate omte - a reduced price. Wipe at once. Cloth sent anyw! A ddres? 
over carefally, lift and fold back the taper- | mass 
ing points which are found on each side of | WINOOSKET CO. ‘C), F< 
the back shell, and remove the spongy sub- > oe — 
stance, or lungs, that lies under them, 
Turn the crab on its back, and with a| FOR SALE | 


pointed knife remove the small piece at | . 
the lower part of the shell, which) : 
terminates in a point, this vein | AG i 

called the spron. Under this will be! 

found the sandbag, which should also .. Boston, Mas® 
be removed. Wipe over carefully and saute .¢ CumensS. © 

in butter. Serve in a brown cream sauce | DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
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EE neem | PIGEONS, CANAR! BIRD 
The Boston Cooking School Gook Book) ®ABE27S. ena @urxss fr 
: : |  MEDIOINES for DOGS sed '™ 25) 
By Fannie Merritt Farmer, AMANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE W' 
PRINCIPAL OF THE | f All Kinds 
BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, on ne * ee s 
With 36 illustrations. 12 mo. Cloth, $2.00. | : saatesteofe? 
Thoroughly up to Date. ee 
Contains 1400 receipts. Should be in + Pp U M Pp 4 4 
eyery household. + X ST + 
CHAFING DISH POSSIBILITIES. By Fan | * The World's BES! 
nie Merritt Farmer, 16 mo. cloth, extra, $1.00 + IN ALL STYLES AND SIZES x 
gem gg ee + CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY? 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, | = 174 High St., Boston, Ma’ |. ut 
: ; reer ETT 
264 Washington Street, Boston. 5 
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» trying to buy at less prices, but 


rm in their views, and real g od 
4g well as last week. Sales 
,haSlaec, A. A. Pond sold 55 
ths. at6c. H. N. Jenne sold 88 


710 ths. at 6c and a shade higher. | 


d 70 calves, 9040 ths, at 6c. 
Mitch Cewr. 
ement arrived and were moved to 
t from $20@55 a head. 
Fat Hogs. 


s Western at 
at 4% c, d. w. 


35% a4} 26. 


Live Poultry. 
4 @11€c. 
Dreves eof Veal Calves. 


Berry. 45; Libby Bros., 130; 
lat son 't: A. Stanley 34; M. D. 
Harris & Fellows, 120; H. M. 
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Cc A. Eastman, 12; R W. 
S. Moulton, 150; J. ©. Wilkins, 
_ 38: W. F. Wallace, '(5. : 
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s J.S Henry, 204; W. A. Bard- 
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), Lewis, 6; H. BE. Kames,5; W. 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
s: Catt’e 1600, sheep 1, 
32, horses 7%. From West, 10’: 
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+; New Hao pshire, 41 cattle, 


“3; Massachusetts, 2563 cattle, | 


8, 255 calves. 

x hundred head of cattle, 832 
16 hogs. The market for beef 
snd in some transactions a firm 

A boom expected in the meat 
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' 964 87 36,6 ‘ extra 
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— | 
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»r pound 34% @4 ee, live weight; | Cows and springers at $38@45, common cows 
peut Hoge - retail, $1,.00@3.50 ; | $3 @35. C-rr & Williamson, 3'cows $45 each, 
wie * ia And sales $30@-0, ©. W. Cheney sold 2 at $50 
ry ares “eR | each, and sales $3°@40. Harris & Fellows, § at 
Caly asc B b. | $40@50, some $3: @35. P Aa 
Vou! 7 @e te try lots @ . A. Berry, ¥ at $35 
pide. mn, 7% @8e PB; country lots, on “P to $50. A.C. Foss, 1 pair working oxen 
gr’ feet 7 inches, $136; 2 hrifers, $80 each: 1 cow 
¢ Skins c@$1.46. Dairy skins, 40@ $45. J. 8.Hen , 5 cows for $251 , 3 at $60 each 
iS at ire & Wood ut gasgko tate 
cam § * : S . c 00 es a 0, 
fallow ntou, $@3 4c P th; country lots, | son & Hanson, 13 cows suede Me 
Hee | Sold at $30@48. 
Pelts » each; country lots, 66@75c. | Stere Pigs. 
- Increased supply at stead rices; 
, $1@1.75, shotes $2.50@. r: yl b Cae, 
arrivals at the Different Vards. 
Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses. 
sent 197.688 086 ves! Boston Produce Market. 
La ; 1 21,215 832 75 —_— 
Wholesale Prices. 
», Sheep. Cattle. Sheep Poultry. 
— --— Fresh Killed. 
— Canada Northern and Kastern— 
~ hton. At Watertown Chickens, choice large, P th........... 16@18 
_ At . J Gould 72 Chickens, common to good............ 10@14 
A 43 Massachusetts. Fow!s, Oxtra ChOIGS.........0.ccccccces 12@13 
Lib At Watertown. Fowls, common to good..............+ 8@lu 
Th JS Henry 18 6 | Geese, per fb......... CPO cccccesesccs ° 10 
ns WA Bardwell 7 66 | Ducks, spring P th. ............c0- cease 8@10 
A* ‘ vu H Forbush 18 Pigeons, tame P d0Z... .........0.eeeee 1 00@1 50 
Le At Brighton Western dry packed— 
Aa 20 JS Henry 87 Turkeys, choice drawn...........-.. 138@ 
, R Connors 12 Turkeys, common to good........ 9@12% 
6 Scattering 75 errr +. 12@ 
aM 7 H AGilmore 17 Chickens, com. to good........... » 9@i11 
° 14 JP Day 19 Capons, fancy large ......... ensneee 16@17 
. SE Wineh 23 Capons, small and medium ....... 12@14 
Hew Hampshire. H E Eames 9 Fow:s, good to choice............... 12@ 
4t Brighton. W Mills 16 Cee SE tene chtdenpetsunnscandisls 8a8% 
AC Foss 16 Frozen Chickens............ . 10@13 
RWE ~ 5 Western DOWER cosce § «=§__ dn accenccccendioe 11¢ 
4t Watertown At Brighton. Ducks, good to choice.............. 1 « 
jew 6 15 HRChadbourn 17 Geese, good to choice ............ 9@10 
Breck & Morris Beet Li 
Wood 30 Co 323 ve Poultry. 
@F Wallace 45 2 Swiftt& Co. 661 II sci dicntinsieheebisbaibibieiel 11@12 
SSLearved 86 ey rer 
Vermont. Sturtevant & Spring Chickens P fb. ..........40.... @ 
At Watertown. Haley 85 
Carr & At Watertown. Ga 
- 29 1 GA Sawyer 67 me. 
AA is Shippers _ 408 2800 Grouse, P pair.......... Shecensese-cos 1 00@1 35 
wR Son 43 Dowd & Keefer 200 | Quail good to choice, P doz.......... 50@1 50 | 
Fred 8 16 16 Epstein &Co 100 Venison, fresh saddles, P th.......... - 10@12 
HN 5 56 W ASherman 300 
“ rs 7 J A Hatha- ns Butter. 
" . a pee ee. NoTs.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 60 Ib. tubs only. 
Export Traffic, nme + 7 - 
he week cnl 85 head lo it. & N. H. assorted sizes.......... 2la 
: mews’ — &, ’ A ay ae Northern N. Y., assorted sizes...... 20%44a21 
eo tor Liverpool bad not met with the NorthernN. Y., large tubs........... 204e@ 
Norsema  LIVeS PO ee : ‘ ; Western, asst. spruce tubs........ 2l@ 
smount would have been increased . 
\ttle and probably 1000 or more Western, large ash tubs ............ 20% a 
“son State cattle at Liverpool as Creamery, northern frsts............. 20@ 
. wi. 12a1229¢, sinking the offal, and at | Creamery, western firsts...... ....... 20@ 
7 2%4.¢ Creamery, S@CONS..........c00seceseee ‘oate 
a. Saaatinations: On steamer J Creamery. CAStern............0seeesees a20 
oy d destin enitie by Sots ba. Creamery, June firsts....... perseniiens 15@17 
Reet C and 41 t : Dairy, Vi. @xtra...........06. cccccecces 184 
ri« Bee ompaby, ane 10rses; on Jairy N. ¥ t 17 
in. for Glasgow, 200 cattle’ by Dairy N.Y, extra... ..........sesseesees @ 
aes Avg Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts............ 15416 
er. and 40 horses; 0a steamer Ang : 
iy. 300 eattle by W. A. Sherman; Dairy N, Y, and Vt. seconds.......... 14415 
ain & Co.: 178 horses Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. low grades...... 13@ 
cealeeiieiate SE: WI, « sagsecpabedenseenesenes 13@15 
- a 
Horse Business. wo hier 
<’s business has been quite satisfac- | Westimitation cr’y, large tubs firsts 15@ 
most of cealers, having sold _a good ** imitation creamery seconds.... 13a14 
¢and realized fairreturns) Between “ladle firsts and extras......... 144a14% 
oO head have found their way to mar- C¢ PREIS BOOSIE eo occ ceccccccce ccs 3@ 
k 4pow's Combination Sale Stable, for Boxes 
DOL me trade, 7 carloads, ata range of, Extra northern creamery............ 21a421% 
$7 hing from 1000 to 1800 tbs. At Extra western creamery.........-.... 2l@ 
+ Sale Staple, 140 head for the | Extra dairy............-seeseceeecseees 194 
ue firm on good horses. | Common to good ............--+0+s00+: 16@18 
e 170; pairs, $250@350. At Trunk butter in % or % fb prints 
8 stable, prices firm on good Extra northern creamery............- 21%@ 
draught at $150@225. | Extra northern dairy...........0+++++ 19@ 
70@100, AtA. W. Davis's | Common to @00d.... .... 2.005 -eeeseeees 16a@18 
Sale Stable, offe ing all! pxtra western creamery.. ..........- 21%@ 
; speed, coach and saddie at 
j 4 Ham & Co.'s Sale et bie, fair Cheese. 
‘ rees t 7564225, 0 oo 
aay heres, 8 o 226 cble trade Liverpool quot. white 52s, 6d. 
escriplions. New York, small,extra® Ib .......... 12% @ 
- first DB DB o.ccccccccce O’wa@ll 
Union Vards, Watertown. “ “* large extra ® b.... 1z@ 
Tuesday, April 4, 1899. Vermont, large extra, P Ib 12@ 
= smailiextra ® bb. a 
ef catte appeared to be & “ firsts @ tb...... 106%@11 
ast week. without any par- “ seconds ® tb. 9@10 
prices. Good cattle at 5@ | part skims @ fb ...... Q 
—_ Ly cy ar. Western twins,extra _ @Q 
t e er “ , j ? 5 By, BF TDa cece cee eeeeeee 7 
whieh stimulates them some- | 5@& cheese, extra, B Ib... 4@ 
f live stock. Breck & Wood, Exes. 
jing to Andover, Mass., of 
¥ ; Y. H, Forbush sold 9 beef } Nearby and Cape fancy P doz....... 15 
1126 tha, at 24a3tec. W. F. | pastern choice fresh ..........++++++s 13%.@ 
and beef cows at 314@3*2C-. | Ragtern fair to ZOOd.........-.0e-eeee: 13@ 
sat2¥eu3iec. J. A. Hathaway | ve. and N.H. choice fresh .......+--+- 13%4@ 
560 ths, at 6Ygc; 15 of 163 Western fair to good... ......-+ee0-ee 13 @ 
{1500 ths, at Sc; 20, 0f 1450 | western selected, fresh........-+-++: 134%4@ 
‘ease Southern, fresh gathered...........124a.@'!2% 
BUCK, . cccc cccecccccecccccccceccsceccccege 16@18 
Sheep Houses. BOOBs 6c 60c6cnse css cccesnsonnesescces 26@30 
. ket is firm on lambs and 
ir butehers hada good line last Potatoes 
ht Hent. Country lots about ’ 
: iigc for old sheep. Spring lambs | Aroostook Co. Rose, @xtra....++-+++-+++ 80@ 83 
ny exteptas yet. W. F. Wal- | Aroostook Co. Hebrons..... eeeccceeses 78483 
wes sheep at 44%ec. H. N. Jenne! Aroostook Green Mountains..........- 85a@ 
‘ 70@80 ths, at 4c York State, Green Mountains.......... 73 @76 
. . York State, Burbanks............-.+++ 6@ 
Veal Calves. Western Green Mountains .....-... . 7@75 


Sweet Potatoes. 
Jersey extra double head P bbl.....3 00@ 


Green Vegetables. 


Beets native Dushel.....e--- eevee > a 
|'Cabbage ® DDbDIL.....---- sSenenenee ereced 275@ 
CATTOLS B DU. .ceeceeescecccecseecseeceee 50@60 
Celery 8 dOZ....---.002 ee eeceeceeeenee -3 00@5 00 
| Lettuce, hothouse, # d0Z.....+-.+++++- 75@1 00 
Onions, native yellow ‘4 DDL... 2+++++2 76@3 00 
Onions, yellow, in bulk ® bush....... 9@1 10 
| Parsnips, P bu.... ----+++-e0+ es eeceeeed OO@L 26 
Parsley, @ DU..-----+--eeseeeeeeeeeeeees 2 50@2 75 
Radishes, @ d0Z.......s0+-cceceeee cree 25@35 


String beans— 
Common green southern ® crate....65 00@ 


Squash, native marrow, # DBE .coccce 75@% 0 
Squash: Bay State and Turban @ bbl = 8h@1 00 
Squash, Hubbard, P ton......-.-+-- 12 00@15 00 
Spinach, Norfolk, ® DDI... «-++--s+++- 3 560@3 75 
urnips, Russia, P DDI.....-..+-+eeeeee 1 25a1 60 
Turnips, yellow ® ODI... ...-.-++--+eeeee 1 26@1 60 
Turnips, St. Andrews, ® bbl.....----- 1 26@ 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P Ib..... + ++-++- 40@ 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples— 
No. 2 Apples ® DDI........+--+++++-e0+ 2 50@3 00 
Spy 5 bbl th sah chbeedaneneebocsneyee 3 560@4 50 
Roxbury Russet P Dbl. ...----++-+++ 3 (0a3 so 
Baldwins No. 1 ® DDI. ..-- +++ cere eee 3 50@4 +4 
King, @ DDI. ......-e-eeeee cree cree cece 3 50@4 ¢ 
Greenings No. 1  DDI....--++ sere sree 3 00@3 50 
Cranberries— 
| Cape Cod, choice dark P DDbI.....-++. 8 50@ 
| Cape Cod. com. to good # DbI.. esses 70008 00 
Jersey, com. to good P DOX....-++++ 76@ 
Nuts. 


Peanuts, Va., H. P. No.1 ® th....---- 
Peanuts, Va. No.2 tb...+.. 










Ceetenn ene eect gt 
Common “ sanecacesecoseety 19 
Green peas, Western choice......- ‘¢ 


TERT Tee ee 


Green peas, Sco 


ot 
Berry sold 2 oxen, of 3620 for byes “ot wees 


cows of all dese 
@38 DP to Side meon rom such as sell at $20 | Ro ee saeesseevenevens sees 


| Unwashed fleece, fine, Michi 


Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, fan fancy...... 10@1 
Evaporated, ChOlRe.vernesneeeee BARON 
Evaporated, prime 8 9 
Grass Seeds. 


eee ee eee eee eee eeee 


rr? | 185 

Clover, eccccccceccceccceccceceococs 
i Top, western, 60 fb sack........17 oo 
fancy recleaned, # tb......-. 9 


Beans. 


Pea, N.Y. & Vt. small H. P.........-1 
Pea, marrow, choice, H. P..........1 3 


ice hand picked ....... 1 
Mediums, second .... 1 
1 


Yellow eyes seconds ..............+++1 
ie tia i 
Lima 

Hay and Straw. 
B27. Prime, large Qgiee... eeeees 





yas + 5 , | eePesees --10 60@11 50 
va ~ hr eeece -» 900@10 00 
“ 2  _ tesnmetnd 6 00@ 7 00 
ye fine choice....... - 800@ 900 
~ rejected, per ton -» 500@ 600 
. clover mixed, ® 7 00@ 8 00 
eo clover, # ton.. 6 700 
oe swale, ® ton.. -- 660@ 700 
Straw prime new rye.. -.-850@ 900 
Straw prime old rye . .8 900 
Straw, oat per ton.... 6 700 
Oy SE BUD. coscccccceccccesees B 





Flour and Grain. 


- Flour.—The market quoted steady. 

Spring Wolear aba cusient, \s 00@3 50 

’ and s " ° 
inter patents, $3 bone Be 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 40@4 00. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted quiet, $3 8 00 ® bbl 
for ground and rolled, and $4 2 40 for cut. 
nag an fi dog ep oa gnaiates B08 

» an @l : u 
2°20 ® Dbl; bolted, $2 O0@s 50. ‘ 

Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at $2 35@4 00 ® bbl. 

Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at 1 
8 60. P bbl. . suites 


Corn.—Demand is quiet with market steady. 


No 3 yellow, spot, 43@43% °. 
| Steamer yellow, new, 48@43\c. 
Steamer and No 8 coru, 42% @43c. 





Oats.—Quiet but steady. 
| Clipped, fancy, spot, 3814 @39e. 
| No. 2 clipped, white. 3744¢. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 37c. 
tower —— 

pped, to ship, 3 

Clipped white, old, 3644@37c. 
Millfeed.—The market is firm for all kinds. 
Middlings, sacked, $16 50@18 50. 
Bran, spring, $16 25. 
Bran, winter. $16 75. 
Red a ete 50. 
Mixed feed. $17 18 00. 
Linseed meal, $26 00. 
Cottonseed meal to ship, $23 00. 


Malt.—The market issteady with trade ruling 


dull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 58@68c. 
State, 2 rowed, sees. 
| Western grades, 53@60c. 
| Barley jet demand, with prices nominal at 
560@75c for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 42@60c for 
Ne. % 2-rowed State. 


Bye.—Quiet at 70c. 


The Wool Market. 








hio...... 17@18 
a * t4-blood “ ...ee08 21@22 

” “ &% blood “ ...c.. 2 
“ We-blood “ .....- - 21@22 

Peme Gotatae, GRE. occccceccccccccccese 27 
Se BE bcccscentssseccss 24.026 
Washed fleece.......--.csceeceeecsceee 24@27 

FeepiInc Povuttar FoR Eae@s —Young 


Farmer, Svuth Framinghsm, Mass.: itis Impos- 





sible to give general ruies that will appiy to all 
cases ia fseding fowls, as there are many 


| varieties and taey require diffarent treatment. | 


Your fowis having laia a goodly number of ezas 
during the winter season are now taking a rest 
which fowis always take after they have laid all 








the eggs brought forward to the size required. 


| The supply sometimes runs out very suddenly. 


The best youcan doisto keep the hens busily 
engaged, with plenty cf water and light, bat only 


set. If they do give them a setting of eggs, 
bat see to It that they arafsd and watered twice 
every day while sitting. Wita such treatment 
we have had bens bilogoffac'uich of chickens 
and begin laying an egg each day, or nearly so, 
la the coop with the chicks when they were less 
thana monthold. Laying egzs and bringing up 
a ciuteh of chickens dv not go very wall togetner. 
After thas laying a few eggs the hen will recog- 
niz that she has other duties than to her brood, 
aud will peck atthem s 4 drive them away 
before they are able to care for themselves. I 
ig this propensity to go to Isying sgain before 
their maternal duties are fulfilled that makes 
Leghorns, Black Spanish ana other so-called 
non-sitting breeds such unreliable mothers. 


| Such fowis cannot well bear confinement and 


require liberal as well as rich feed to furnish the 
egg-making matorial which they will taro into 
egas. 

‘Cows EATING PLACENTA —Young Farmer, 
Exeter, N. H.: The sight which you saw when 
the cow, a8 soon as possible after the birth of her 
calf, turned around and ate the thin lining In 
which the fcae°us bad been carried, may bave sur- 


‘prised and perbaps disgusted you. But it is 
| what always occurs when cows are left to them- 


selves if the cow is able to get up and reach it. 


| as itis instinctive it is probably a wise cravine 
| ter some substance that will restore exhausted 


vitality at this time. The cow does mach better 
when she is allowed to eat the placenta, as this 


membrane is called. Some over-particalar farm- 


‘ers try to prevent the cow from getting 
the placenta, but most of them find 
that itis a necessity for the cow. It does no 
barm, as the milk is not used until several days 
after the effect ot the placenta has passed cf 

It seems strange to have & ruminating animal 
eating animal food, and some have accounted for 
it as the memorial of a time when allcows wer 
exposed to attacks by wild beasts, and therefore 
destroyed the blood whose smell might attract 
wolves or other predatory auimais to destroy 
their new-born calf. At any rate this strange 
meal bas probably some relation to the ferocity 
with which a youug cow with newly dropped 
calf by her side will resent any attempt to take it 
trom her. ; 

VARIETY OF FEED FOR STOCK. 

One of the advantages of pastaring stock is 
that the animals help themselves, and whep 
there are several kinds of grasses they can s¢ lect 
what they choose and thus get a greater variety 
of feed. So faras possible this variety should 
be provided while they are stabled in winter 
It is not good thrift in any animal to live op one 
kind of food all the time. One part of the ration 
sbould be selected to balance others, and all will 
| be digested much better. 

LENGTH OF COTSWOLD WOOL. 

Carley Green, a Vermont farmer, recen'ly 
showed to a wool dealer in that State wool from 
| one of his Cotawold sheep from which & thread 
was taken that when brought out to full leneth 
measured almost elgbt feet. It Is probable that 
Cotswold sheep give wool wito the longest 
threads of any, though all wool, being curly, I 
much longer than it looks to be on the bodies of 
the sheep. The growt) of wool continues frem 
one shearing till the nexf,and any sickness or 
Indigestion of the sheep during this period re- 
sults in injary to the wool grown at that time. 

REPAIRING ROTTED POSTS. 

ben a post rots in the ground it {Is jus’ 
o ae ‘pentaet, where the comDinaticr of 
moisture, alr and soil makes the conditions rigbt 
for rotting. Ofsen both ends for two and a hall! 
"or three fest will be found sound enough to use. 
Such posts can be made serviceable by cut ing 
away one-balt of each post, leaving a fiat surface, 
and putting two or three belts and pots througD 
to hold them together, and then setting the poste 
in the ground again. A post thus repaired will 
often last as long Inthe fence as it did wher 
origitfally set and new. In most places, unless & 
man is very handy with tools, the labor cf splic- 
ing two old posts would be worth as much if not 
more than the cost of buying a new one. 

MANURING IN THE HILL. 





. It will dry 
hill in contact with or under te seed 
out the solland do more barm than good. A') 


that is needed in the bill ts 


rotted stable manure, made 
an? mixed well with the soll. 





the land around tne bill 


No coarse manure should ever be put in the 


either some bag 
rtilizer, or @ very little well- 
trated mineral f0 as fine as possibie 
It needs very 
Jants ® Vigorous start, when |’ 
intste to give the P is made as rich as it 


should be, the roots will forage for themselves 
till the end of the seasen of growth. In all 
plants that branch mach the rainfall afer they 
have made a growth of @ fector more is away 
from the hill into the middle of the row, and 
where the most water goes 10 midsummer there 
most of the feeding roots will be found also. 
SEEDLESS FRUITS. 

We bave not taken ornach interest in talk about 
seediess fruits, for the re*s0n that the trees or 
plants on which they grow Must be propagated 
by layers or cuttings, Doth of which involve 
much skilled laber, But one advantage may 
make these fruits profitable. They would be ex- 
empt from attacks by insects which piace their 
@ggs at the blossom end cf fraits that being the 
place who>re the egg may be Most safely and se. 
curely deposited, and from which there is an 
open way tothe core. Tie seediess applsa would 
be like a navel orange, slid all the way threugh, 
and with no blossom end. Bat !f all orchards were 
seedless would not the always enterprising in- 
sect contrive seme way to meet this emergency. 
and perhaps become more destructive than ever? 

GRAFTING TOMATOES ON POTATOES 

We think that experiment showed some years 
ago that by bringing a growing tomato plant ina 
pot close enough to a potato vine to allow part 
of each tobecut away, both might be made to 
grew together. But it was regeried as a faaci- 
fal waste of time, and that the success could 
never be repeated tobe of practical importance 
That is yet our opinion, notwithstanding the 
Vaited States Experiment Station has been re 
peating the experiment, and bas issued a bulletin 
en the subject. A crop of potatoes below and cf 
tomatoes above ground is now tue promise. Bat 
of what good will tris be when the extra cost in 
grafting will be greater than both crops are 
worth? It is worth while sometimes to remem- 
ber Benjamin Frankiin’s little story about paying 
too dear for the whistle. 

SPARROWS AND OTHER BIREDS. 

The sparrows have probably more friends in 
the cities han they have in the country, where 
farmers find that they drive away tae birds that 
are wortn more as insect destroyers than them- 
selves. The sparrow feeds mostly on grain, 
which it gathers from the droppings of grain fed 
horses in tie streets. Not much grain is grown 
near cities, and far from cities our New Eagland 
winters are generally too cold for ‘hem. The 
last few winters until the one jast past 
have been much warmer than usaal, and 
some of them with only a few days 
of approaeh to zero weather. The migrating 
birds, too, are learning from the sparrows to 
fight ana defend their homes. They combine to 
Gght the sparrow, as they Know it to be the 
enemy ofall. If we have a few mors cold wiaters 
mapy of the sparrows will be killed off where 
they do not receive the protection of city balld- 
inge, though in the country they will take refuge 
in stacks and barns. Possibly some take refuge 
in forests and swamps, as some of our nativ 
birds do that wiater here. But the sparrow in 
such locality can gat little saltable to eat, while 
the woodpecker finds his prey in even the coldest 
weather. 


WARMTH FROM GERMINATION. 


Whenever a germ starts to grow in any seed, 
some of the grain around it is decomposed, and 
this foraishes the plant food which the gorm re- 
quires before the roots can draw plant food from 
the soll. Like all decompositioc, this in the 
seed creates some warmth. If several seeds of 
grain are planted close together, as is often done 
when corn is planted io the hill they will 
|}come up more qaickly, and for a few dags 
|grow faster, than corn that bas been 
| planted each grain by itself in a bill It 
is not a good practice, however, to throw 
several grains in a bunch, as the young plapts 
soon begin to crowd esch other. Sometimes at 
the close of planting we have known men to 
dump the contents of the planting box Ip a large 
hill. If there was mueb corn left in the box such 
hills would alter a day or two feel sensibly 
warmer to the hand than soil afew feet distant, 
but lackiog the germinating grain. This warmth 
and also the carbonie acid gas liberated by de 
| composition,helps to make the fertility available 
| Inthe soll around the seed. As fast as new 
| roots put forth they each carry with them some 





| 





| what grain they will scratch for among & I8TKEr | Karhonic acid gas, thas prepariag the soll at eacb 


p'le of cut straw than would be used in winter, step in advance to furnish food to the plant of 
| If they are Plymouth Rocks which Dave laid wel: 


| gntil now, the probabilities are that. they want to | 


which they are the purveyors. 
| QUINORES V8. PEACHES FOR PROFIT. 
| Whenever s pach tree bearsa failcrop it is 
| almost certain to be more profitable than any 
| other fruit, often paying much more than the cost 
| ofthe land and previous cuitivationina singe 
|erop. But the peach is very uncertain even in 
localities where it is a success. One crop in 
| three years is about the usaa! average b:fore a 
severe wiater or the yellows disease kilis the 
| (ree, For a steady besrer no fruit exceeds the 
| quinces. It has no disease except the fungus red 
| rast, wbioh attacks leaf and froit,an which may 
| be preventsd by spraying with Bordeaux mixture’ 
| Itis true the quince is iiable t> borer attacks, 
| but not more so than the paach tree,and with 
| sofficient vigilance both kinds of trees may be 
| saved from the borer. The quince never sv flere 
| from late frosts, as it is so Ils te in Diossoming tha’ 
| there is no danger from that source. If tor 
quince trees bave been sprayed cften enough, 
thereis sureto bea payidg crop every year, 
which commends It tothe average farmer more 
than a fruit which only brings a crop one year ib 
three. 
HIGH FREDING CAUSES GABRGET. 
As the cow or other breeding animal ap- 
proaches time of partarition, bigh feeding, either 
| to stimulate milk flow or to make It richer, should 
for the time be suspended. Of the two, the kinds 
that tend to make the milk richer, or, in other 
words, to fatten the cow, are worst. But we 
should not advise avy farmer to feed heavily 
with grain which willcause fever and make the 
animal feverish, though this may be pature’s 
effort to lessen the milk flow so that the udder 
can holdit. The food shoud be laxative rather 
| than coostipatin,. Kosilage and :o ts of al) 
| kinds are good if not given in too large amounts. 
The only grain given should be three or four 
pubbins of corn dally until the calf is dropped. 
Tne cow will eat these reacily, and they will 
cleanse the stomach preparatory to the time 
when parturition begins. 
KEEP SHEEP DRY. 

Altheugh no severe cold weather may now be 
expected, it is in early springtime that sheep 
most need protection from storms. Wet is 
worse than co  forsheep. 8o long as their wool 
is ory, the cold cannot get to the skin, and sheep 
will not euffer much if well fed, no matier how 
iow the mercury may fall. But at tris searon 
there are many rains, and if spow falis it docs 
not last long. The oll which coats wool is some 
protection against wet resching the skin. Ba 
the evaporation from it gradually chills tproug” 
to the skip,even though water does not penetrat~ 
to it jast as a wet overcoat if Kepton too ong will 
give a@ man a cd, ever thougb the clocbing 
veneath be dry. Oae bad effect of keeping sheep 
in rains is tbat when a cold fo!lows it ts accom- 
panied by faver, and this dries up the supply «f 
o'lfrom the skin, making the wo i harsh and 
also less protection against future storms, 80 
whena sheep once catches cold, it needs a dry 
shelter more tban ever, 


HEAVY OATS BEST FOB SEED. 


| Tre fact tat oats soon in our climate fall eff 'n 
| weight per bushel or “ run out,” as farmers say, 
| is probabiy owing t» the hot, 4 y weather whict 
| aevally comes about the time the oat crep I+ fill- 
ing and ripening. That cannot be belped, a* 
climatic changes are beyond buman contro). Ba’ 
the evil may be lessened by sow'ng only the 
heaviest ‘ats, and sowing these early in spring 
on fall-pl wed ground. Then they will probably 
ripen before the hottert sod dryest wea ber 
comes. We knew one old farmer wi o always 
aitributed the decline in welght of oats to 
thresbing by machines instead of by hand, 
Te threshing machine takes OU" every Oat, 
light or beavy. When they are flailed ont 
many of the ight oatedo nt fall out of their 
pall. ‘Zbey sre probably worth more to mak 
the oat straw better feed than to go with the 
larger, heavier o:ts = Toir farmer ured to Dea’ 
out oats #0 8s to get not more than one-half 
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of these. There would be no light cats in 
them. He found that with these heavy oats two 
bushels of seed was sufficient. So it msy be if 
the oats are sown early, for then the oats will | 
start and send up many shoots from a single 
seed. Butif the seeding is delayed so that the 
oat cannot stool much, we should advise sowing 
the usus] amount, which is about three bushels 
per acre. 





——The visible supply of graia in the United | 
States and Canada March 25 ineluded 30,067.-. 
000 bushels of wheat, 33,397,000 bushels of 
Corn, 11,823,000 bushels of oats, 1,444,000 
bushels of rye and 3,850,000 bushels of bariey. 
Compared with one week ago this is an increase 
of 76 000 bushels of wheat and 249,000 bushels 
of oat*, with a decrease of 68,000 bushels of 
corn, 59,00C bushels of rye and 166,000 bushels 
cf barley. One year ago the supply was 80,061,- 
G00 bushels of wheat 48,408,000 bashels of 
corn, 11,686,000 bushels of oats, 8,265,000 
bushels of rye and 1,617,000 busheis of barley. 

—Trafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 
tle coast last week to include 387,000 barreis of 
flour, 1,749 000 bushels of wheat, 3,168,000 
busbe!ls of corn, 6460 bar'els of pork, 12,274.- 
000 pounds of lard and 34 624 boxes of meats. 

——Heavier receipts of potatoes from both 
Eastern and Western points have caused prices 
to fal off about five cents a bushel. 

——The world’s grain exports last week in- 
eluded 7 074,761 bushels of wheat and 4,659,- | 
629 busheleof corn. The U sited States furnished | 
all bat 3.828,000 busifels of the wheat, and al! 
but 960 000 bushels of the corn. 

——€xport: of general merchandise from the 

port of New York for the week were $10,109,819. 
against $8,950,419 in the preceding week, and 
$10 469,391 last year; since Jan 1, $115,418-, 
239, against $115,607,682 last yoar. 
——From some parts of Vermont come reports 
of a failure in the maple sugar crop, owing to 
damage done to the trees last summer by the 
forest tree caterpillars. They stripped some 
orchards almost entirely of foliage, and now the 
owners say there is no sap in the trees, and fear 
that theyare dead. This cannot be determined 
until foliage starts. Itis likely to make a sbort 
crop for ths State this year at least. 

——At a recent meeting of the Georgia Frui 
Growers Association it was decided there 
would be no peaches for shipment from the State 
this year. The reason given is that the trees 
were ivjured by the recent freezs. 

——Advices received from Oklaboma last 
Tuesday says: “A terrible biizzard, accom- 
panied by sieet and snow, is raging in this sec- 
tion. It is feared the entire fruit crop of the 
territory is ruined and that thousands of cattle 
on the reservation will perish.” 

——Australia is prostrated by another heat 
wave. H.O. Rossell, the government astrono 
mer, says that there will be no rain ontil the end 
of March or April. If this proves true !‘mmense 
pastures and farming lands will wither up, caus 
ing widespread ruin. The present dronght is the 
worst on record. One correspondent in the 
Sydney Mail says that a million sheep and hun- 
dreds of thousands of horses and cattie are dead 
from the drought. Settlers are on the verge of 
bankrup'cy. 


——Eastbound shipments dead freight by all 
rail routes from Obicago last week were 1'1 445 
tons, against 118 977 tons ‘ast week and 156,742 
tons for same week lest year. 

—Tezas farmers do not intend to be behind 
the times. One of them intends to devote 900 
acres t) broom corn this year, while others pro- 
pose to grow onfons and garlic for Ouba and 
Porto Rieo, which have beught them largely 
from Spain in years past. We hope they will ind 
these crops more profitable than cotton. 





The attempt to give New York a legie-| 
lature elected every second year, instead of 
annually, as at present, has failed. The 
State Senate bas refused to pass the measure | 
for submitting the question to popular vote, 
und it will therefore be four years before it 
can again be heard from. There is alto- 
gether too great tendency to make elec- 
tions of State legislatures less frequent. | 
Those who advocate this generally pro-| 
pose some remedy for the decrease 
of responsibility by proposing § that 
all laws passed be submitted to pon-, 
ular vote. That if tried will prove mach 
more burdensome than a majority of voters 
can stand. Instead of one election with 
candidates to ba voted for, there will bea, 
number of questions of most of which 
the people have little or no knowledge, and 
they will not take the trouble to vote. This 
has been the trouble in Switzerland, where 
the referendum was first tried, and it is 
likely to be so everywhere. The best rem- 
edy against bad or unpopular legislation is 
to have legislators chosen at short intervals. 
They can thus be easily held to close 
responsibility. 














——The tireson the New York eleetric cabs 
ars qiite formidable affairs. They are nearly. 
three quarters of an inch thick and are five | 
inches in diameter. They are tested up toa) 
pressure exceeding that used in an ordinary loco- 
mo‘ive boiler. In practice sixty pounds to the 
square inch “ floats,’ as it is termed, the cab. 
The tire of sach wheel costs $30. 


How's This?’ 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Rewar4 for any 
cass of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hali’s 
Catarrh Uure. 

F. J. CHENEY & OO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known ,F. J. 
Oheney for tie last 15 years, and believe him 
porfectly bonorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out apy obligations 
made by their firm. 

Wat & Trvax, Wholesale Drugaists, Toledo, O. 


gists, To.edo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the syste. Testimonials sent free. Price 75c. | 
per bottle. Sold by all Drugg'sts. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


ee nRnIENEeags | 
— No date is even approximately given in| 
the Oeatary Dictionary for the introduction of | 
‘ trousers ’ as a commonly used word in our lan- | 
guage. Compilers may appreciate this refererce | 
trom « letter written by Lora Oarlisie to bis wife 
“1778, June 21, on board the Trident, River 
Del ware; to July7”: * The gnats in this part | 
of the river areas large as sparrows: I have) 
armed myself against them by wearing trousers, | 
which is the constant dress of this country.”— | 
Gistorical Manuscripts Ocmmissicn, Fifteenth | 
Report, Appendix, Part VI. Page 345. 


Deal Directly with the Grower. 
Those who wish t») secure nursery ttcck that 
‘g true t> name and that can be relied (pon) 
should deal directly with tye grower. One of 
the best known and most trustworthy men in| 
th's line Is Lewis Roesch, who started asa) 
eureeryman 20 years ago in Fredonia, Ohautau- 
qua Oo., N. ¥. His great speciai'y is grape vines, 
pot he also produces great qiantities of fruit, 
shade and evergreen trees, small fruits, hedge 
plants, climbing vices, roses, etc., his stock 
amounting to m'liions of trees and plants of over 
600 varieties. His handsome catalogue is free 
to all who writs for it. 


——In Ognada when a French couple getmar- 
ried a carriage or a sleleh ride is inevitade, ac 
coriing to the season of the year. The couples | 
are pot packed together in one wagon or sleigh, 
bot each fellow and his girl have an Individual | 
rig, the bride and bridegroom tskipg the lead, 
and the others followivg like a faneral proces- 
sion; but there is nothing funereal about It, 
especially the pace set. After tue procession has | 
been riding for hours a dance ends the festivities. | 


CH10aG@0. ILL , April 3, 1891. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Bos ov, Mase.; 
D ar 8'r—Saving tested your Elixir for the. 
4 ffarent purposes for which you recommend it, 
would say: We use it on all horses in our Cepart- 
ment, and I mast state that I have not found one 
instance where I bave not received more benefi's | 
than advertised. We adopted it in our whol: 
department. Men as wellas horses are using i", 
and I cannot speak in terms of too high praise of 
it, as I never saw its equal. } 
Yours very troly, 
Drm KUGENE SULLIVAN. 
In charge of the horses in the Unieago Fire Dept. 


, ee 
Remember that Bowxer’s Animal Meal is sold 
only in yellow bags and yellow packages. The 





original; richest in protein. 


WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug: | 


| Must be a good farmer and 








Some Fertilizers 


cause a quick growth at the beginning of the 
season and then seem suddenly to fail, leaving 
a weak and spindling plant to reach, if it can, 
an imperfect maturity. 

This means a crop poor both in quality and 
quantity. 


Bradley's Fertilizers 


cause crops to grow vigorously and normally 
during the entire period from germination to 


maturity. This is why users of Bradley’s 
Fertilizers get better crops and larger ones. 


Further particulars and Free Record Book on application to 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., Boston. 
ROCHESTER. CLEVELAND. 























Also For Sale by 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS’ CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 





Catalegue ef Heed Farm. 

The handsomest and most completa publica- 
tion «f the kind that bas ever come to our notice MIDDLESEX, 88. 
is the new edition of the catalogue of Hood 
Farm, Lowell, Mass. The book contsins abont 70 | PROBATE COURT. 
half-tone cuts, representing some of the greatest | gh peteediom, pent _% kin, and al) other 
individuals among the Jersey cattle and Berk- | tn erested in the estate of MARY 
shire pigs, for which Hood Farm is so widely + Sa. late of Cambridge, in said County, 
noted. Among the illustrations, also,is a view Wes, peartain instrument purportin: 
of the interior cf the main cow barn at Hoot 


to be the last will and testament of sai 
Farm, whicd is particularly interesting. The | deceased has been progenses to said Court, for 
catalogce presents the ped'gree of each anima ‘p 1 


frabete, by Maria Bacon; who prays that 
the most coovenient form, so that intending par- 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 








8S. H. Foisom, Register. 














etters testamentary may be issued to her. the 
executrix therein named,wi hout giving a surety 
chasers and others interested can see at a glance | 0D her official bond. 
the ancestry of each individual. There is aiso | Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eleventh day of April, A. D. 
value to farmers and breeders, The book >) 
tains 128 pages, is printed on fine paper and sane if | you have, why the same should 
| And said petitioner is hereby direct 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. | public notice thereof, by uolishing this c ta. 
— in the snakescuvenTts PLOUGHMAN, & 
aper 
Proverb#, axioms and wise sayiogs have been | “ dee ot ee ee oe con 
uttered by Confacius and other wise men from | and by mailing. postpaid, or delivering a cop ‘ok 
this citation to all known persons is toreste in 
many there areof them. ©. I. Hood &Oo., of | “ witness CHARLES 
} . N ° uire, 
Sarsaparilla fame, have over two thousand, Judge of said ca ais tesstivh on of 
serving them upin delectable shape, in thou- | 224 ninety-nine. 
sands of rewspapers, with each one neatly turn- 
medicine. The extensive use of these proverbs 
is original and creditable to Hood & Oo. | 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
said county, deceased. 

HEREAS, Levi L. Tower, the trustee 
parativa tes} the high crop-producing | sented for allowance, the first, second and thira 
value of | accounts of his trust under said will: 

. ; Court to be held , at Cambridge, in said Coun 
4 Animal |on the eleventh day of April A. D. 1899, a 
|}nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
| it any you have, why the same should not be 
. one alle wed. 
And said trustee is ordered to serve this cita- 
interested inthe estate fourteen days, at least, 
1 before saio Court,or by publishing the same once 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper pub- 
lished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
and garden crops and are the most post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 
Economical 


ou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
much other reading matter thst Is of interest and | 
1899, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
handsomely bound. It is sent to any address on | ™ gran 
tion once in each week, for three successive 
Apt Qaectatiens 
tion to one day, at least, before sai 
time immemorial, bat few people realizs how | 
peop ealize how | the estate, even d+ ys at least betore said Court. 
and they have originated the ingenious plan of | March, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
ing a pointastothe merit of their well-known 
| _ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
oe | } 
sd | To all rsons interested in the estate of 
ractica e® 8 & | ABIGAIL E. WHITING late of Cambridge, in 
Farmers have dewonstrated by com- under the will uf said deceased, has 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
tion by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
They meet all requirements of field 
y q day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
L.B. DARLING FERTILIZER C6., 


rsons interested in the estate seven days at 
east before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this twentieth day of 
March in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-nine. 


8S. H. Fotsom, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 








2 ee st Cuts AilAroundthneHorn| MippLeseEx, ss. 

. ; Stee, _— . os . {PROBATE COURT. 
Se sR ED | Marites ag, Saal, omer pernoas 
a Z * we“ au 8. CROCKETT, !ate of Concord, in'the State 
a 3 LEAVITT MEG. CO., AJHEREAS, Henty W. steve 

& H St.. Hammond, l.. U.S.A S, y W. Stevens.administrator 


of the estate of said deeeased, has 
presented to said Court his petition for lizense 
to seil at public auction the whole of a parcel of 
the real estate of said deceased for the payment 
of debts and charges of admiristration, and for 
other reasons set forth in said petition. 
You are —— cited to appear at a Probate 














to a good thing when you find it. The 
planter who once reads Gregory's Seed 





Book—who once plants Gregory's Court, to be eld at Cambridge in said 
| > * ‘ d 
| Seeds, will never begin @ season's Co ty on the eleventh a 0 April 
un y f Dp , 


| Gregory’s Seeds | 


represent the highest develop- 


A.D 1899, at nine o’clock in the orecoon, to 
show cause, f any » as have, why the same 
should not be granted. 
_And said pe it oner is ordered to serve this 
citation by vera poy copy thereof to each 
} Gregory's coed beck contains the bese of | person interested in the estate fourteen days at 
| seed and flower facts. The book is free | least bef. re said Court, or by publishing the 
eh ee crate ee mocare Came the | Same oncein each week for three successive 
| SaMEs). Bi GREGORY & sex | weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
Marblehead, Man.’ | Bewspaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
; | Cation to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J, MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, ths twentieth day of 
March in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dreda d ninety-nine. 
S. H. Forsom, Register. 


ment of scientific seed culture. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law and all other persons inter- 
rested in the estate of ROXANNA ROBINSON, 
late of Sudbary, in said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, Clarence E. Tupper adminis- 

trator otthe estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said Court his petition for license 
to sellat private sale, in accordavce with the 
offer named in said petition, or upon such terms 
as may be adjudged best, the who e of a certain 
parcel of the real estate of said deceased for the 
payment of debts and charges of administration, 
and for othei reasons + et forth in said petition. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County. 
on the eleventh day of April,A. D., 1899, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each 
poreen interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
east, before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper pubijished in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLAS J. McINTIRE, Ksquire. 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day o 
March, in the year one thousand eight hundred 


and ninety-nine. 
S. H. Fousom, Kegister. 








i you wantthe BEST Stiawberry Plants 
grown in New England send for my price 
list, also the bert stock of Asparagus Rots, 
Vegetable and Flower Plants. 
GEORGE F. WHEELEB, 
Cencord, “ass, 
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Send for Cataloque. 
CHARLES J. JAGER CO. ; 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. ¢ 


FOR WOMEN. 


Dr. BRADFORD’S regulator has brocgh 
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happiness to hundreds of women; never hadja | - 
single failure; positively safe; longest cases 
relieved in 5 days; price $2. DR. BRADFORD 
CO., Room 4, 54 West Twenty-third-st., New 
York. 


a Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
persons interested in the estate of WILLIAM 
B LOCKE, late of Newton, in said County, 
deceased. 

HEREAS, a certain instrament purportin 
to be the last will and testament of sal 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 

robate, by Ellen L. Locke and Charlies W. 

ccke, who pray that letters testamentary ma 
be issued to them the executors therein name 
without giving a surety on their « fiicial bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty. fifth day of April, 
A. D. /899, atnine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be grant: d. 

And said petitioners are hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
r published in Boston, the last publication 
o be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
maili g, pos ree , or deliver no 
citation to all known persons 





40000 APPLE TREES, 9 cents each, 5 te 
7 feet Ssud to G. 4, svone’s Wnoiesaie purs- 
ert-«, Dan-v'le, N. ¥., for 80 page Catalogue. 
Secare varieties mow. Pay in Spring 


WANTED 


Farmerand wife, totake charge of a 
gentl man’s place on ‘he ooast of Maine. 
uoderstand th* care of 
et: ck and butter meking. A Norwegisn, Swede or 
German preferred. Best of reference: required. To 
he right party a permanent position is assured. 
Address 
d., Care Mass. Ploughman, Boston. 


RUPTURE 


CURED AT HOME. WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
8. J. SHERMAN, Specialist, 20 E. 42d St., N. ¥ 








Newton's 


newons COW TLE 


Holds them firmly, draws 
them forward when lying 


a copy of this 
ntereste in the 
estate, seven days at least before said out. 








Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
standing, ae Judge of said Court, this thirtieth day of Mi ° 
- the Jean n year one ousan elg un 
of Pe"s! NEWTON 00. ninety-nine. 


Batavia, Ll. Catalogue Free 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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- tomato a half teaspoonful of soda. 
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The Workbox. 
A KNITTED LACE. 

With very fine thread and No. 18 or 19 
steel needles cast on 15 stitches and knit 
across plain. 

94 row— Five plain |(*), over twice, nar- 
row and repeat from (*) across the row. 

3d row—Two plain, purl 1, and repeat 
until within 5 stitches of the end, which 
knit plain. 

4th row—Like the second row, excrpt 
that you have one stitch left which is 
knitted plain. 

Sth row—Three plain, parl 1, knit rest 
like third row. 

6th row— Like second row. 

Tth row—Like third row. 

8th row—Like fourth row. 

oth row— ike fifth row. 

10th row—Five plain, narrow till you get 
te last stitch, which is plain. 

1ith row—Bind off 6, narrow all but last 
5 stiches, which are plain. Repeat from 
second row. Eva M. NILEs. 


Cleaning Curtains. 


It always pays to have a frame of light 
wooden strips to dry eurtainson. It should 
be the exact size of the curtains, so that 
they may be stretched on it when wet and 
dried in this way. Tack a strip of strong 
cloth on all sides of the frame, and pin the 
curtains evenly to this strip at the bottom, 
top and sides. Or, if you prefer, they msy 
be basted to it, though this is more trouble. 
Almost any variety of curtain can de 
washed by the method given. Expensive 
Brussels curtains had better be cleaned by 
a regular French scourer, who anderstands 
how to handle real lace. 

Before touching the curtains make 
strong soapsuds of hot water in which a 
tablespoonfal of borax has been dissolved 
for every gallon of water, and halfa bar of 
soap shaved and melted for every tabfal of 
water. Pat the curtains in this water. Souse 
them up and down and let them soak well | 
eovered over night. The next morning 
examine them, put them through a 
wringer and throw them into fresh ecap-| 
guds. Souse them repeatedly and scald them 
in a clothes boiler,and rinse them as carefally 
as possible in two or three rinsing waters. 
If they are white, blue them a little, bat 
Dleach them by laying them on the frames 
on the grass. Ifthey are creamy in color 
dry them in the house, and usea few table- 
spoonfals of strong coffee to preserve the| 
yellow tint.—N. Y. Ledger. 


How to Make Shoes Wear. 


Considerable difference will be found in 
the wearing qualities of two pairs of shoes 
of the same quality and make worn by dif- 
ferent persons. No shoes worn continu- 
ously in the house and outdoors will give as 
much wear asa pair of shoes worn one day 
and then left to restaday. It saves money 
to wear cheap house shoes within doors and 
let the shoes worn outdoors rest and get 
back into shape while the owner is within 
doors. Keep an old pair of shoes to 
wear under Indiaruabbers. [he perspi- 
ration of the feet which Indiarubber ex- 
elites ruins good leather. Select strong 
calfskin, and keep it well olled in winter 
for outdoor shoes. Low shoes are better 
for house wear, because they give the foot 
achance to be ventilated as the hand is. 
In spite of its continual exposure, the hand 
is not afflicted as the foot so often is with 
corns, callous placesand chilbiains. This 
is because it is continually exposed to the 
alr. Even when kid gloves are worn they 
do not compress the hand so muchas the 
average boot does the foot, and they are not 
worn continually as a boot is.—Tribune. 


Knitted Bath Towels. 
New England housekeepers sometimes 
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| HISTORICAL. 


| ——The “ K'ng-Hooper 
| In Danvers, Mass , closely 
| Gock House. This houre, built b Ro 
| tn 1764, was for a time the setage too 
| Kovernor of Messachasetts—Gover ner Gage: and 
| hense is some times called General Goge’s head- 
quarter’. When the minute men marchea par’ 
the house to Lexington on April 14. 1776, they 
stripped the leadtrom thegate poste « King 
Hooper” angrily denounced them, and a minute 
man fired at him as he entered the house. The 
Dullet passed through the Pspel of the door, and 
the rent may still be seen. , 

——In Marecb, 1520, seven 
a “ery peeaee came to 

arbors (f{ Patagonia. Winter had se 
was detained there five weary an mone 
which his Spanish captains became discontented 
and at length conspired to resist his authority 
In quelling this incipient mutiny, he resorted ty 
the most desperate measures. One 
tains he caused to be assassinated ; two others he 
hanged; the fourth, with a Priest who was bi 
accomplice, he set ashore, and left them to their 
fate among the Indians. The winter wore away 
at length, ana on the 20th of August (spring in 
| those latitades) he resumed his southward courte. 
| It wastwo months later before he entered the 
strait which now bears his name. 

—— Probably few people today know that the 
original name ofthe State of Tennessee war 
Prankliv, or tbatin 1788 the salsries of ite 
c flcers of this commonwealth were paid in pelte, 
but the following is a cerrect copy of the law: 
‘* Be it evacted by the general assembly cf the 
State of Franklin, and it is hereby enacted by 
authority of the same, that from and after th: 
first Cay of January, 1788, the salaries of ¢} i- 
commonwealth pe as follows, to wit: His ex 
Cellency the goveraor, per anvum, one hundred 
deertking. His honor, tue chief justice, five hun- 
Gred deerskins. The secretary to bis excellency 
the governor, five hundred raccoon skips 
County clerk, three hundred beaver aking. Clerk 
of the house of commons, two burdred raccoo: 
|skins. Members of the assembly, per diem 
| three raccoon skins. Justice’s fee for serving a 

warrant, one minkskip.” 








house «til! Standivg 
resembied the Han- 


months after leaving 
anchor in ore of ‘the 





Prayers for Rain: 

“Sball we bave prayer for rain, Thomas?” 
asked the vicar of the clerk, daring a protracted 
drought. 

“Ob, sir, you do exactly as you please.” 

‘* But don’t you think it would be a good thine? 
Bain is badly wanted.” 

** You do as you please, sir; you’: better ’ave 11 
if so be as you do want it.” 

* But, Thomas, you don’t seem to realize the 
necessity for having the prayer?” 

“Bless you, sir! Yoa’ave that ther’ prayer if 
you be 80 sot on it, but it won’t rain till the moon 
do change.” —From the Academy. 





Bake wito the lower crost oniy, and make & 
meringue of the whit? of tie egg with three 
tablespoonfuis of sugar; spread over the top <f 
the ple, and retarn to the ovea to brown. 





Hints to Housereepers. 


Anybody knowing how to lay acioth properly 
and tastefully, prettily and neatly, knows some- 
thing decidedly wort) knowing. The first, or 
almost the first, attention bestowed bya young 
wife upon her household affairs should be di- 
rected to the laying of the meal cloth. Justas 
she begins, £0; doubtless, she willgo op. Th+ 
laying of the cloth isa most important item in 
household management; it exercises a certain 
moral influence upon the inmates of the house In 
the degree of care or thought that is bestowed 
upon it. 

“ Either things have changed since I was 5 
giri,” sald the elderly woman, “or men and 
women sew differently. I know I was taught 
sew most carefully, and the one thing that war 
impressed upon my mind was that I must take 
short needlefals of thread. That was to save 
time and energy. and the thread was in better 
condition to put into the work when it had no! 
been drawn through 80 many times. But the othe: 
day I happened to see the men sewing at a 
ladies’ tallor’s where they make the most beaut 
ful gowns, and such neediefuls cf thread and silk 
asisaw! A big man with a long arm in taking * 
stitch would pall out his thread as far as he coul 
reach, and that must have been at least a yard. 
I suppose that man knows how to make gowns 
bat be wasn’t taught to sew upin New England 
in my day.” 

Almonds and other nats for nougat should be 
blanched, drained and skinned some time before 
they are chopped. The nougat is made by meit- 
ing pounded sugar in a copper sugar boiler, put- 





knit towels, as well as washcloths, of the 
familiar No. 8 knitting cotton. A box of 
cotton will knit two towels of the size | 
given. Cast twenty-one stitches on large | 
knitting needles of wood. Knit plain, back 
and forth, until you have about three 
inches. Then slip the first stitch,thread over 
and narrow; thread over and narrow, unt)! 
you reach the end of the needle. Then 
knit plain six times, repeat, thread over and | 
narrow ; knit plain four times, then thread | 
over and narrow, then plain twice, then | 





thread over and narrow, which makes a) 
border. Knit the rest plain, always slipping | 
the first stitch from the needie, until the! 
towel is of sufficient length, when you make 
another border like the first and finish off, | 
it can have a fringe knotted in at the ends, | 
and makesa very usefal towel.—Tribune. 


os. 


Domestic Hints. 
LOBSTER SALAD. 

Cut one pint of lobster meat in dice, season | 
with a French dressing and keep it on ice until 
ready to serve, then mix with balf of the mayon 
naise dressing. Make nests or cups of the crisp 
lettuce leaves. Pot a large spoonful of the 
lobster In each leaf, with a tablespoonful of 
the mayonnaise on the top. Garnish with 
capers and pounded coral, sprinkled over the 
dressing, and with lobster claws and parsley 
round the eage. 

CREAMED OYSTERS. 

In & saucepan pat two tablespoonfals of but- 
ter, four tablespoonfais of flour, one scant 
teaspoonful of salt, one-taird of a teaspoonful of 
white pepper and # dash of cayenne. Place all 
over a moderate fre until thoroughiy blended; 
add gradually one and one-half cupfuls of 
sealded milk and stir uotil smooth and thick. 
Cover and setaside. In 4 clean saucepan put 
one tablespoonfal of butter, an eighth of a tea- 
spoonful of mace, an inch of thinly pared lemon 
rind and fifty oysters which have been picked 
over, washed and drained. Shake over the fire 
until the oysters are well plumped and ruffied. 
Draw forward the sauce, add to it the oysters 
with the juice which has exuded from them, stir 
all together for a moment, and serve. 

TOMATO SOUP. 

Boll together fora half houra quart of tome. | 
toes and a pintof water. Have ready in a| 
double boiler a quart of milk heated to the 
boiling point. Mix together a tablespoorfal of 
flour ard two cf bu‘ter, mix with a little of the 
hot milk and stir gradually into the whole of the 
bolling milx. Mook ten minutes. Add to the 
Stir well and 
rub through a strainer fine enough to prevent 
the seeds going through. Add salt and pepper, 
then pour the tomato into the milk and serve at 
onee in hot plater. A liitle whipped cream added 
when serving is an improvement. 

VEGETABLE SOUP. 

Scrape and slice three carrots,three turnips and 
three onions. Fry in a little butter until they 
turn yellow. Add two pieces of celery sliced 
and fry a few moments longer. Add a clove of 
garlic, a sprig of parsiey,a bay leaf, two cloves, 
salt and pepper. Oover with three quarts of 
water and let the mixture simmer slowly for two 
hours. Strain and serve. 

CREAM CANDY. 

Take one pound of white sugar, one cupful of 
water, one-half teaspoonful of cream tartar, two | 
teaspoonfuls of vinegar, two teaspoonfuls of 
Vanilla, butter the size of an egg; boll until it 
hardens when dropped into water. Pour upon a 
buttered platter and when nearly cold, pull. 

BHUBABB PIB, 
Pour boiling water over two teacupfuls of 





the table. 


ting a dessertspoonful of lemon juice to each 
pound, then adding double the weight cf sugar ir 
almonds, either colored or white, filberts, or pir- 
tacbios, anda little sweet liquor. [he almond 
or nuts should be hot when putinto the syrup 
For lining moulds, small pieces of the nouga’ 
should be pressed in with a lemon till the moulc 
is covered, ‘when the nougat should be turnec 
out. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, one of New York’s famous 
physicians, was recently asked what are some 
of the ways in which the highest health may Db: 
maintained. Hereplied: “ Wefinu in religiou 


| teachings the soundest hygienic rules that pave 


ever been devised. He who really lives up to 
the teachings of Christianity will keep bis bod) 
in a perfectly healtby condition.” 

At a boy’s birthday party a pretty ¢ffect wa 
contri: uted with emall paper flazs of al! nations 
placed in a z'gzag line up and down the lergth o1 
To hold the fisgs oval potatoes had 
been selected and cut in half. Each potato balf 
was painted a dark red, and the stem of the fla 
stuck into the apex as the flut side rested on the 
table. To prevent a discoloration of the clotb 
from the raw potatoes each piece rested on a 
tiny red paper lace mat, such as is used by 
caterers to put under ices and bonbons. Between 
the flags were piled little bundies of snapping 
mottoes that were tied with red 1ibDbon. 


e*. Fine nainsook embroideries with medallions 
of lace introduced here and there add pretty 
variety to the season’s trimmings. Irish point 
and Venice point effects are aiso prettily repro- 
duced in the cotton embroideries for trimming 
summer gowns. 

e*s Lawn ruffies in white and pale colors can 
be bought all hemstitehed ready for use, and if 
you want to make your white lawn gown espe- 
Clally chic, scallop all the ruffles in hand em 
broidery. 

e*» Nun’s veiling, because of its soft, clinging 
qualitier, will be one of the popular materials 
this season. 

e*. Plain tinted organdies will be very mucb 
worn, and something quite novel is a combina- 
tion of plain white and violet in one gown. The 
skirt and sleeves are of white, and the plaitines 
at tae bottom and the bodice covered with crosr- 
wise tucks are of the deep violet organdie. 

«*, A black hat which is ¢ ffective is of chip, and 
has a big white tulle rosette atthe front, biack 
tulle over wi ite golog around the right side, and 
from the rcsette two big white plames witb 
black edges at the left. 

»*. Narrow silk tringes with network headings 
are usod for trimming gowns aad silk blouses as 
well. 

e*s The almost invisibie chevrons, woven ins 
new type of French camel’s hair, are made into 
handsome street costumes trimmed with silk 
stliching. The tunic, which is one of the moet pro- 
nounced characteristics of spring and summer 

tyles, measures half the width ot the underekirt 
in front,toa very deep rounded point at the 
back, following the curve of the dip of the under- 
dress. It is a three-piece model, with under- 
folded plaits at the back, and the edges are 
covered to the depth of four and one-half inches 
with straight rows of machine stitching. 

«*s Tulle, chiffon, and lace are to be seen ip 
everything relating to hats,and a great deal of 
silk is used for trimmings. Flowers predominate 
on hats, but ostrich plumes are used, and some 
wings and occasionally a large bird is to be sean. 
Loops and puffs and trimming of fancy braids ip 

all forms are used. One big black bat of rough 
straw bent into odd shapes has no trimming 
except a bunch of red roses. 

#*s Quaint little poke bonnets of silk are seen, 
with celicate fowers on a white ground. One 
with pink flowers bas a bunch of close pink rose- 
buds with knots of black velvet ribbon on the 
inside cf the poke, In a style seen in fashion 
plates of many years ago. 





chopped rhubarb, drain off the water «fter four 
or five minutes, and mix with the rhubarb a tea- 
Cupful of sugar, the yolk of an egg, a piece of 
butter and a tablespoonfal of flour, moistening 
the whole with three tablespoonfals of water. 


«*,80me new jackets and coats show very 
| pretty applique effects in silk passementerie of 
the same shade as the cloth, or, again, formed of 
the cloth itself in new cut work designs. Very 
Closely fitted jackets in pale soft spring shades, 
or in deeper dyes for more general uses, are 





lined with matelasxe silk, some of them cut 
aimost like a habit bodice, others with haif-fittio, 
fronts, with coat backs cut in deep postiliio: 
shepe, and fronts very much curved and cut 
away. 

e*e The new Boman biue is a very beautifal 
shade cf that color, It appears among pew 
French wooils in ladies’ cloth, drap d’ete, poplin, 
Syrian cloth, vicuna, camel’s hair, and oceasion- 
ally among the corded! silks and trimming vel- 
vets. Itscoloris moat effectively Drought out, 
however, among the costly brocades and mate 
lasse eatins and silks. [t is entirely without 
purple lights and has no hard metallic shades by 
night or day. 

e*e Silk, light wool fabrics and handsome si)k 
snd wool mixed materials, crinkled, waved 
chevroned, barred, chenille dotted, and ere- 
poned in wholly novel marking,are nowto be 
seen. 





SCIENTIFIG. 


——What are known as * tidal waves” hav- 
nothing to do with the tides, but are supposed to 
be caused by earttqueke’. They do not, there- 
f re. appear at reguiar intervals. 


——The greaéese ucac prvdaced artificially i 
that of an electric-arc furnace, the kind that ts 
used in the production of artificial diamonds 
calcium carbide, etc. It is so lotense that noth 
ing exists with whieh to record it. It is esti- 
mate’, however, to be of about 4000 F. The 
co!dest Known temperature is that of I’quld air, 
which freezes alcoho! and mercury and distances 
all means of measuring. It is claimed for it that 
with ita temperature of 400° below zero F. is 
reached. The present limit of heat and cold are, 
therefore, represented by the arc furnace and 
the liquid air, 

——A tide tht sweeps scross the southern Ind- 
ian Ocean from Australia to the Oape of God 
Hope divides at the latter point. One part con- 
tinues to travelin a westerly direction towar® 
Patagonia, and the other moves northward up 
the Atlantic. The latter portion, reinforced b» 
answiy born tide formed between Africa and 
South Amertoa, takes twelve hours to advance 
trom the Oape to the coast of New Jersey, New 
EKagland and Nova Scotia. The eastern wing of 
tne Atlantic wave sweeps on toward Ireland and 
Norway, arriving six hours later in the vicinity 
of the former, and twelve on the eoasts of the 
latter. 

—Dr. Sheldon Jackson, superintendent of 
Government schoole in Alaska, corrects a re- 
port that has been published, that his exper!- 
ment in naturalizing reindeer in that territory 
has falieé. Three buandred and tweive of the 
five handred and twelve head imported cied, it 
is true, at Seattle and Haines, ‘because of s 
ecmbination cf clreumstances and Government 
reo tape,” but the two bundred and twenty-elgit 
deer that were allowed to reach the mos, filty 
miles from the coast, are doing well, and will be 
used next winter in carrying the malls. Instead 
of scarcity of moss, the pasturage is more aban. 
dant thanin Lapland or Siberia, and the rein- 
deer thrivs better than they did in their native 
babitat. 

















GURIOUS FACTS. 





——Only one man in seven,hundred pays income 
tax in India, though the tax is levied on all 
tpcomes of £88 and apward. 

——Lemon baths are popular in the West 
Indies. Three or four }emons are cut up and 
left to soak in water for hailfanbour. The baib 
is very refreshing. 

——Here are a few names taken at random 
from the delicquent tax list of Hawali for 1898, 
as printed in one of the Honolulu papers: Ala- 
paki, Bila Alapai, Ah Kal, Ab You, 0. J. Ah Fat. 
Boo Sau Tong, Bow Din, Dol, Ak Goo, Iokepa, 
Ei\len Kahaunaela, Lukia Kahoioholo, Leihula 
Keohokalole, Kahakumakalani, Not At and B. 
89. The “ Ks” take up three columns of space, 
doing three times 8 numerous as the delir quents 
under any other letter. 

——Ia the war ofthe Orimea with 1.460 (00 
troops, there were kliled in battle 63,870; dieg 
of wounds sixty-six thousand; died of diseat, 
492,200. Inthe American war of 1861-5 in the 
Northern army, there took the field 2,886,000 
troops, there were killed in battle 44,240, there 
aiad of wounds 84,006, there died of disease 419.- 
240. Inthe Spanish-American war there tock 
the field 274,717 troops, there were killed 
in battle 298, there were wounded 1577, there 
died from disease 2619. 

——Rain or shine, while the President is in the 
White House, a splendid silk flag always waves 
from a flagpole on the executive mansion. When 
the chief magistrates leaves Washington, it is 
teken down and folded away until his return. 

——In one of the lower counties of Kentucky 
recently a ragged, dirty, disreputable tramp 
stole a pair of oxen and soldthem. A shrewd 
young lawyer undertook his defence, and when 
the case was called a well-dressed, clean-shaven, 
good-looking man took his place in the dock. 
The change was so great that none of the men 
who had seen him with the oxen were able to 
completely identify him, and he was acquitted. 








‘THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 







CATALOGUE.Q 
BOSTON BRANCH} 


BRILLIANTS- 


Toat man may last, bat Dever liver, 
Who muoh receives but nothing gives; 
Whom none can iove, whom none can thank, 
Oreation’s bict, creation’s blank. 

—Thomas Gibbons. 








Rach bath bis mission. If it be 
My lot to toll, but not to see 
The fruits which to my toil belong, 
I know One whose all-seeing eye 
My hambiest task sdall glorify, 
And He shall make me strong. 
—Walter Taylor Field. 





The little sharp vexations 

And the briars that catch and fret, 
Why not take all to the Helper 

Who has never failed us yet? 
Tell Him about the heartache, 

And tell Him the longings, too; 
Tell Him the bs fi24 parpose 

When we scarce Erow what to do. 
Then, leaving all our weakness 

With the One divinely etrong, 
Forget that we bore the burden, 

And carry away the song. 

—Phillips Brooks. 


ee ee 
When obstacies and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 
I do the little [ can do, 
And leave tbe rest to Thee. 
Se —Faber. 


We sboula be from our clamorous selves set free 
To work or to pray, 
We should be what the Father would have us te 
If we bad but a day. 
—Mary Lowe Dickinson. 





Only grant my soul may carry bigh thrcugh death 
her cup unspilied, 

Brimming thougn it be with knowedge, Iife’s loves 
Grop by drop distilled, 

1 shall boast it mine—tne Dalsam, bless each 
kiodly wrench that wrung 

From I!fe’s tree its utmost virtue, tapped the 
root whence pleasure sprang, 

Barked the bole, and broke the bougb, an< 
bruised the berry, left all grace 

Ashes in death’s stern alembic, loosed elixir in 
its place. —Robert Browning. 

Arttired? There is rest remairiog. 
sinned? 

There is a sacrifice, Lift up thy bead. 

The lovely world and the over world alike 

Ring with a song eternal, s happy rede, 

“ Thy Father lov*« thes.” —Jean Ingelow. 


Hast thou 





GEMS OF THOUGHT, 


«--s" A clouded face 
Strikes harder than an angry biow.” 

..-- TO think truth ts the worsbip of the head; 
to do noble works of usefuiners and charity, ‘hb 
worship of the will; to feel love and trost in 
man and God is the glad worship of the heart.— 
Tneodore Parker. 

.-- Order of every kind turns at last to pedan 
try, and to get rid cf the one, pecple cestroy the 
other; and so it goes on for a while, until people 
perceive that order must be established anew.— 
Goethe. 

-.»»-Nothing is clearer than that those who 
would be happy must ceage to seek happiness, 
and ask ouly the privilege of givirg. The song 
wiil rise in our hearts when we cease to live for 
ourselves and begin to live for the good that we 
ean 40.—Amory H. Bradford. 

....-He only is great of heart who floods the 
world with a great affection. He only is great cf 
mind who atirs the world with great thoughts. 
He only is great of will who does something to 
shape the world to @ great career. And he is 
greatest who does the most of all these things 
and does them best.—R swell D. Hitcheock. 

....Soldiers who could stand firmand strike 
with all their might in the hourof battie will 
fall acleep or have their courage ecze ut at 
their fingers’ ends when they have to keep soll- 
tary watch at their posts throug a long wiuter’s 
night. We have all a few moments in life of 
hard, glorious running; but we have days anc 
years cf walking, the oneventful discharge cf 
small duties. We need strength for both; but 
p*radoxical as it may soun, we need it most fcr 
the multitude of sraller duties. We know where 
to get it. Let us keep close to “ Obrist, the 
Power of God,” and open our heai ts to the enter- 
ing in of His unwearied strength.— Alexander 
Maclaren. 
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The Significance of Life. 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 


‘Our real life is not the life we live, and we 
feel that our deepest, Day, our most irtimaie 
thoughts are quite apart from ourselves, fur we 
are (toer then our thoughts and dreams. And ii 
is only at special momentr—it may be by merest 
accifent—that we live cur own life. ill the 
dsy ever dawn when we shall be what we are?” 
—Maeter)inck. 


* It often is not we whu ive, Out It is the world 
that lives inus, The most sacred shrine cf our 
soulis invaded, dominated, profaned by outside 
forces. Our inner life is a thoroughfare intruded 
upon by unwelcoms guests. By means of cur 
senses the external life takes control of ovr 
spirit, even of our Ve esb. . . . We and 
by rubmitting to the vialities that surround 
as ’—Obarbonnel. 











There is soop to appear (from the famous Bor- 
ton house of Little, Brown & Co.) a volume of 
essays entitied “The Victory of the Willi” (La 
Volonte de Vivre) trom the French of Victor 
Oharboanel, exquisitely translated by Mise Emily 
P. Whitney, the daughter of Professor Whitney 
of Yale College: a book that can hardly fati 
to Inspire wide attention 88 a most brilliant and 
valuable contribution to modern thought. Itisa 
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wonderful piea for living the life of one’s own 





soul: a plea for the development of his own 
personality by the means of its own inner 
power and its free will to live. Victor Ohar- 
bonnel is 
France, and his Pook, which has aroused such 


enthusiasm there, will touch here the same mag- 


netic thought. It is a clarion call to that nobler 
life whieh is just as possibie to us as is the igac- 
dle. The moment one will assert his freedom 
from petty cares, perplexities, troubles and anxi. 
eties, that moment they fall offof themselves. 
Obarbonnel’s entire message is to look within 
“ We have only tociose the sanctuary of our 
soul,” he says, *‘and accustom our eyes to its 


sbades, in order to see splenders shine fortb, to | 


hear voices that inspire and counsel.” 

There was a wiry notable evening at the Twen 
tieth Oentury Olab in Boston last week, when 
President Edwin D. Mead introduced Prof 
William James of Harvard University as the 
speaker cf the occasion. Prof. Jarses, who is 
regarded as the greatest living psychologist, took 
for bis theme the question, * What Makes Our 
Lives Significant?” No more vitally suggestive 
subject could be chosep, and the sudience lis- 
tenea with deepest interest to Prof. James's 
admirable treatment of «che theme. The address 
was too profound and far-reaching to bs 
acequately referred to in limited space, 
bat the conclusion reached by the dis 
tinguished speaker was that it is in tse 
union of inner ideals and outward circumstance? 
that the significance of life is found; that idea's 
are progressive,always sc varcing as we advance, 
and that there is, as Oarlyie said,no circumstance 
but that bas its ideal as wellas ite duty. Might 
not the one fact that makes our lives significant 
be excressed in the words of Matthew Arnoid,— 


* tolivein the epirit? Toe Rev. Onarles N.Doleex- | 


pressed a similiar idea in the discussion following 


Pro‘essor James’s addrevs,—" that what makes | 


our lives significant is good will.” 
mona tells us the secret is love. 
so much | fs. 

When Mr. Giadstone died, the man whose life 
was held to be the most significant of bie time, 
some one sald cf bim: 

* Terough sixty years Mr. Giacstone hes en- | 
tered the nearest chapel or church every morp- 
ing at ulne o’clock fcr his morning prayers, and 
for sixty years he has key t San‘sy for the culture | 
of bie religious pature, scruptlously precluding | 
all thoughts of politics or siatecrafi. To this 
habit be ascribes h's health and intellectual fer- 
tility. But the hygienics of the spiritual and the 
mental nature seem almost unknown in our land. 
Our politicians are politicians and nothing more; 
Oar lawyers or physicians are seldcm authors; 
also in the realm of literature, or poviry, or re | 
ligion. Our people have forgotten that Sunday 
is thé soul’s brooding day,aod (bat worship, song 
and prayer cleanse sway the grime of life, | 
svarpen the intellectual facultier, epabie the 
soul to take its observations and jay out the voy- 
axe toward the distant harbor.”’ 

The culture of his spiritual nature was what 
made Mr. Giadstone’s life significant. To live 
the life of the spirit presupposes an ideal aim, 
includes all good wiil, and is the fullest expres- 
sion of the life of love. Lifeis not significant 
until we ‘live our real life, and not thst “of the) 
world that lives in as,” as M. Chardonnei ex- 
presses it, Noone need “ submit to trivialities,” 
and the warning that comes io this new book 
“The Victory of the Will,” which Is about to | 
appear, is of infinite belpfulness to all who would 
live the hfe of tae spirit. 

The prophet and the seer are the iuspirers of | 
our life and age, for that this is the most idealcf | 
ages {8 deeply true. Everywhere humanity is | 
responding, in one way or another, tothe claim | 
of nobler ideals. Whats marvellous manifesta- | 
tion « f this trath is seen in the mighty movement | 
for universal peace! The clarion oallcf the | 
Ozar is echoed throughcut the civilized world © 
Our own city of Boston is leading in an organized 
ecdeavor to serve this noblest of causes in the 
advance of civil'zstion. The Mondsy noon 
mectings at Tremont Temple should draw such 
throngs of supporters that the space of the old 
Ocmmon itseif would not accommodate them | 
How vast is the throng of the invisibie hosts who 
are present with sustaining *ympatby and in 
spiring endeavor no one may estimste. 

When tais new book, “ The Victory of the 
Will,” appears, it will appeal.to the world of as- 
piration and endeavor as bas no work ever pub- 
lished since the days of Emerson’s essays. All 
the success possible to }ife,—in outer achieve- 
ment and prosperity, in inner peace, in that 
epiritualization which is the condition of all ideai 
real!zation,—to all these the secret of atiairment 
is revealed in “ The Victory of the Will.”— 
Boaton Badget. 


Henry Dram- 
80 much love, 








Househola 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One mare 


Regul subscription 
. the Ploughman, 


Price. 
a en Kitchen Mag- 


ne 1.60 ° . 82.60 
Boston Cooking School 
M zine. oe 4 « 2.40 
Good Housekeeping 2,00 ~=«C«« J 3.60 
Household 1.00 e “ 2,80 
Table Talk. | 2.80 
What to Eat. 100. | ge 


Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston, Mass, 


| 





the Emerson, the Maeterlinck, of | 


of the cap. | 
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| HODGES 
Fiber Carpet, Rugs 


ART SQUARES 
and PORTIERES, 


For Spring 1899, 


Are offered to the trade in new and beau- 
tifal Fast Colors, Attractive De- 
signs 406 Effects not cbtainadle in 
any other carpet. 


SOME OF ITS FEATURES : 


Thoroughly Sanitary, Smooth Surface, 
easily cleaned. Mcths or other insects 
do not troubielt. Willinot break. It 
wears well and looks well. 


HODGES FIBER CARPET CO., 
Wholesale and Retail, 
50 BSSBX STREET, Cor. Chauncy, BOSTON. 


N. B —Housekeepers should investigate 
these goods at HEADQUARTERS and uot 
take advice from deale:is who co not carry 


OLD 
TARRAGONA 
WINE 


A Superior Spanish Wine 


BOTTLES, 50 Cts. 
GALLONS, $1.75. 








W. B, Frost & Co. 


GROCERS AND IMPORTERS, 


671 Boylston Street, 


Between Oartmouth and Exeter Sts. 
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thn (matter how violent or ®xcruciating + 
Nervo eumatic, Bed-ridden, Infirm, ~ Pala 
us, Neuralgic or prostrated with 7 .2Pled 
may suffer, Wnt di seaggg 
RADWAY’S READ J E 
wan / y RELIF} 


AFFORD INSTANT ¢ 

a NT FAS 
Inflammation of the . 
the bladder, inflammati 


EF 


kidneys, ir flammat; 


On of the bo nd. 
congestion of the lungs, so rout) aumps 
breathing, palpitation of the. nearest, lifeut 
fooun, aiph —— catarrh, influenza. th éries, 

, : - e “1 NOadach 
ff ang, ee aela, rheumatism, col, hie 
@ application of the Read Reli = 
will afford esse eg ouln oF digieuty 
+ ell and comfort. If sejzeq vi 

PNEUMONIA 
Or any inflammation of the | 

26 internal orva, t 
mucous membranes, after ex posure to ead et 
oe, ose no time, but app y Radway’s Rese 
lief on a piece of flannel Over the par: aad 


with congestion or infi Bien neces 
ammation, w r 
nearly every case check the inflammatic. 


cure the patient by its action of —_ 
tlonand by ae the een —_ 
art. For further instructions see ory 2® 
bene Wrapped around the bottle. ~ 
) RNALLY-A hal ‘ as nful 
half a tumbler of water es A gp ~. 
cure ~ramiee, Spasms, Sour Stomach ~ 
Vomiting, Heartburn, Sick Headache, Dinan 


Colic, Flatulency and ai! internal pains — 
MALARIA IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS 
CURED AND PREVENTED. 
There is not a remedial agent in the wor 
will cure Fever and Ague and all other Ma); 
ous, Rilious and other fevers, aided by RAD 
WAY’S PILLS. so quickly as RADWAY 
READY RELIEF. s 
ravelers should always carry a bottle of 
= Ready Relief with them, A few drome 
water will prevent sickness or pains { 2 


1 that 





change of water. It is better thar Prene 

brandy or bitters asastimulant. = 0% 
Price 60 cents per bottle. Sold hy a 
druggists. ry 

RADWAY & CO., New York 
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THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Reautifally T)lastrated 
Telling How to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume u 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on a 
important subjects: The Origin, How to Train, Care 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Br 
and Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, Ths 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The (on 
rect Type, Different Oolors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tons 
illustrations from life. ‘‘My Oat Tom,” “A Oy 
Letter,” “Rats,” “A Borgotten Prisoner,” “ He 
Wants Suppited,” “ Attentive to Cats,” “ The Home. 
less Oat,”** A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” “4 
Hospital Oat,” are all interesting tales. The volume, 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat, 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. Jame 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Oompany. 

“No author could be more justified in speaking os 
his se'ected topic, as one having authority, than & 
M-. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angors, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
hese /ovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genen 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable te 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautiful ani. 
malr.”—New York Vogue. 

“ Itseems to usa book which those who are fond ot 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angel!,in Ow 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“Itisausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Angora ard other cats. It is tastefully bound ané 





| fully illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Obicago 





* Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter: 
taining full of facts, beautifully iliustrated.”- 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston. 

In two different bindings, price $2 and £1.25, pom 
paid. For sale by booksellers generally, or 

JAME* BROTHERS, Publisher. 
220 Washingten ftreet, Boston, Tau 


p= | FLOWERS 


How to 








Itis doub:fal ifthere Is any more relianie 0 
ceiter-known authority on the subject of wilc 
this book treats than is this author. He !5 not 
only a practical grower of flowers, Dur be /* 4 
regular contributor to all the leading perioticals 
which make a specialty of floricu!ture. For 
years he has conducted this department in [he 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This book ‘s & lor 
oughly practical treatise, devoted mally to (ne 
care snd culture ¢f the commoner kinds of pian’ 
for window gardening. The author tells what 
kind of plants to chocse, how to care for ¢ 
all about soll, watering, light, temperatu™ 
bow to guard against injury by insects of various 


kinds, There are chapters also on flowers and 
sbrubtery for the Inwn, how to arrange (bem! 
the best advavtage, the laying out of the awa, s 
cbapter on table decoration, and, in [3°' juet 
such infermation as any person who °° for 
flowers stould have at band for dircctiva Se” 


reference. While the subject is quite thorcosn'y 
covered, the style used is plain, simple an! fre? 
rem apy technicalities, and cannct fail to De mont 
pteresting and instructive. Cloth pinciveg -_ 
ents. Sold by all booksellers, or ®90° prepald 
upon receipt of price. Address 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
Beston, ‘ines. 
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OSTON BLEND 


BI d 1s GOOD t 
Bo ston en Low-Priced, and Hones . 
: ck it in two 

We roast the Coffee in our own building granulate it and pack it ot ‘ 


Granulation differs f 
i vemu 
uneven—some coarse and some fine~and sometimes you ha 


it, we will prepay express 
(4 lbs) to any address ’in New England on rec 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 


is a combination of the finest Coffees 
grown onthe American Continent. It 
may seem odd (and it is) to see coffee 
advertised as * American” /n these 
times” most people think they ** 
drinking Java or Mocha, but the fact 
remains that the great bulk of the 
coffee used throughout the world 18 
raised on the American Continent 
Boston Blend, then, appeals : 
Ist.—To Lovers of Fine Cojjee 
2a.—To Lovers of Money. 

We sell it atzas cents pe 

pound (so cts. for a-lb.caD/- 


3d.—To Lovers of Truth, 


Because the can cont 
just what the label calls © 


tains 
Briefly: 
rom grinding; ground ¢ 


ddy'coffee, due 


on two eans 
expt; of $1.00. 
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POETRY. 


(Origin ¥.) 
~ gASTER TrMOUGHT, 
Al 


4,to W ork witb thee, 


por, US to each heart, 


Tes y kine tom 
ax - sympsloy 

ombie part 
+, opseure some brother’s life 
Woere © en» april sanshine saere 
. ~ eorrow bas Deen rife, 

js dally care. 


the kingdom here today, 
+ | are free to enter In 
tread the higher way, 


mo seek 0 
we » hate and sin. 


A of frost 
ny Kingdom Come” we pray to thee, 
i ete we gain it more this hour 
vee yngeliea ministry 
BY “thy celestial power! 
a A. E. Looxs, 
e 
—— —__ 
SPRING, 
roe Spriug is at the door, 
' ea colden store; 


Newton vi 


ne des 
—- maand with yellow daffodils 
Rooacth yer. 
Her ros’ feet are Dare, 
Tne wind is fo her hair; 
and, ob, ner eyes are April eyes, 
Very fair. 
plown back by winds of March, 
Her hood is gay, aad areb. 
Her tips; she hangs her sonnettings 
3 toe larcb. 
alrer ber footsteps follow 
mullein aud the mallow: 
ane scatters golden powder op 
sallow. 
She Drings the crocus whits, 
And yeiow aconite; 
abe briugs desire and doubting 
Avd delight 
The S_riag is at the door, 


Spe bears & golden store; 
Her mauad wita yellow daffodlis 
meth o'er. 
—Pail Mall Gazatte, 


+7 
COMPENSATION. 
We sieep and dream of j>ys 
Tow sweet for earth; 
We wake, and sigbing, say, 
O life, 
What art taou worth? 


Who liveth to the Lord 
He lives indeed! 
Who loveth fsllowman, 
He sows 
Most precious seed! 


Ob, recompense most sweet! 
With wiliing heart 
We take the cross of love! 
O life, 
How fair thou art! 
—Mrs. R. N. Turner. 


7 
WAVING GBASS. 


When tired thought flags and tie life burns low | 


And wearler waxes tie world of men, 
fhere is virtae of healing where green things 
grow, 
And the qulet of fields Is a power, then; 
bat most to wander and watch at will 
The ripple of grass on a windy hill. 
oe 
Now come the balmy days again, 
When all the alr ts hazy; 
My wife’s begun to clean the house, 
And I'll soon be clean crazy. 
—N. ¥. World. 





»» fe takes @ach patent medicine, 
Though only troubled with the vapors, 
And then * testimunial sends; 
And bere’s where her ambition ends— 
Towe her picture in the papers. 
—Judge. 
»» Wheo, poor and low, he begs for food 
They mock the sneering multitude; 
When, rich and great, he needs no bite, 
They give him dioners every night. 
—L. A. w. Balletin. 


tal 





we“ All things come round to those who wait ”— | 


The bonest truth this does not state; 

Whoe’er aboard a train would climb 

Hae got to be there right on time. 

ai 

it's singular that in the spring 
Man should become most weary; 

Since furpace coal and snow are scarce, 
He should by rights be cheery. 


A. E. L. 





Tue incongruity of weather 
Was shown me last week by a 
Tounder storm while I was coal 
[ng op my furnace fire! A. EB. L. 
Tbe lceman’s a0w endeavoring 
With bis usaal capi dity, 
To eather gold by severing 
Much aqueous frigidity. 
—Uatholle Stancard and Times. 
_ =-_= 2s 
Young Tator wrote, ‘Iam a coach,” 
Bot was taken quits aback, 
To get (his answer from a friend: 
You mean, young man, a hack! ” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
a 


‘Twas not benesth the mistletoe 
I kissed my dariing rose, 
Twas out bensath the mistletoe 
Sulright beneath the nose. 
—N. ¥. Eveping Journal. 





as i 

have goods to gell, don’t let 

® pudlic Dilpdly guese it, 

But have some real “get up and get,” 
ADC Ip an ad. confess I!. 


welt you 
7 


‘Jart give me time,” tae culprit cried, 
“ And I will mend my ways.” 
U! very well,” the jadge replied, 
l'li give you ninety days.” 
—Oathotic Standard and Times. 
= —-@-2- 
No fser bas Uncle Jason 
That be will ever freeze; 
He can’t—tor he’s a Mason 
UO! Thirty-three degrees. 
—Ubiosgo Tribune. 
— —=e 
028 sald ner lover must be brave; 
One said her lover must be tall; 
4 third would have man for her slav2; 
The fourth would ‘ike him rich—chat’s all. 
—Onbicago Record. 
eee 
“Toe lass whose feet are small one views 
Wit) admiration oft intense. 
But the girl wita big, thick overshoes 
It she who bas good common sense, 
—Washiogton Star. 
———— 
Said life to art—"* I love thee best 
Not when I find in thee 
My very face and form, expressed 
With dull fidelity. 
Bat when in thee my craving eyes 
Bshold continually 
The mystery of my memories 
And all I long to be.” 
—Charies G. D. Roberts. 





a 


. came and stopped a minate or 80, 
' *2 borrowed a “five” and left, and oh, 
‘4m ‘twas a case of “ touch” and go. 
—L. A. W. 








‘+4 poor umbrella solaly, 
I'm not for preaching meant, 
Yet I have gotten holy 
By always keeping Lent. 
—Oatholic Standard. 
oe 
- ‘The man who knows it all, "tis true, 
— drag to beat the band; 
it when there’s anything to do 
Hs never lifts a band 
—Ohicago Record. 


—,, 


“The man who thinks he knows it all 
the * harm in life would do. 
$0 often did not make 
Als neighbors think 80, too. 
— Washington Star. 





| 
| 


| annoyed. 





Cheedie’s Past, 


successfally, 
“ My dear Oheedie,” I 
| ing pry to reproach yourself with.” 
| b, it I could only balleve that! 

out, Bot you know as well 
| SOrt of a life I used to lead,” 

“ Cloistral,” said I. 

“ Hellish!” ssid he. 
fellow.” 

“ Why, we used to call you the sai 

Ww nt,” I said. 
j O: course,” said he, frowning, “ i's very 
friendly of you to talk that kind of rot,” 
| “ Bat we did,” I protested. 
“ Ob, in irony, you mean,” 





you know. We thought it might offend you.” 
No, my dear Wroughtnight,” 
me give you a word in season.” 


never accept valuable presents from gentiomen.” 





| tation is unhealthy 
| Of It some day.” 


I was justly irritated. “ It seems to me,” sala | 


I, “ that it is you who is doing the craving.” 

| “I don’t understand you,” said he, sternly. 
mi “ You Know you were a perfect Puritan.” 

| = I don’t deceive myself, old man.” 


“ ¥ou kept your misdeeds pretty dark, any: 


| hew. Nobody ever found you out in anything 
worse than @ box at Melochrino’s or a Sunday at 

| Brighton. Of course you s »metimes left actresses’ 
photographs lying about, but we knew where 
you bought ’em.” 

“Does any man ever buy actresses’ photo 
graphe?” 

“ Well, you were rather a cub then,” I admitted. 

“ This is a very painfal discussion,” said he. 

“ Oa, don’t apologizs,” I murmured, 

He sighed. “Old man, I'd like to see you give 
ap that sort of thing.” 

| “ Which sort of thing?” 
Ie ” ou kaow. The sort of thing I used to go in 

‘or, 

“ You mean cigarettes and the National Sunday 

League?” 

| Be sighed again. It was a diplomatic evasion. 
* Marriage,” said he, sententiously, ** opens a 

| man’s eyes. He sees things in a new light. He 

| Feal'zes how wrong certain things are that he 

| once delighted im. Te bave a teader, trusting 
woman committed to his dally care—”’ 

“Ob, Isay!” I exclaimed. 

| “ You don’t understand,” said he. 
no responsibilities.” 

“ I have friends,” said I. 

“ I don’t mind you saying that if you think it 
smart,” he replied with an unconscionable air of 
long suffering. 

| “Look here, Oheedle, don’t be an ass!” I 
shouted. 
| “™ You remember Balaam’s ass, Phil?” 

“No. [think he must have been before my 
time.” 

In spite of himself he laughed. At once the 

| conversation became rational. He was taking 
me home to dinner, Within sight of the house 
| he sald: 

“Tam so glad you geton well with my wife, 
Phil. If the subject of my—my past should ever 
crop up, be a true friend, won’é you?” 

I promised. And afew days later I redeemed 
my promise amply. I met Mrs. Cheedle in Picca- 
dilly, and she pined for tea. It is not my fault if 
Mrs. Cacedie thinks that tea in a Piccadilly shop 
| ils rather dissipated. 

* Tam going to scold you, Mr. Wroughtnight,” 
she said, “for your good, I think you are lead- 
{Dg & Very useless life.” 

“Itis asefal tome,’ I repiiei, meekly. 


“ You have 


out it.” 


| 


* You waste so much of your tims.” 
| “ Astimeisnotof value tome, that is 


| great extravagance.” 
“ You keep bad hours.” 
“ Which are the bad hours, Mrs. Oheedle?”’ 
* as if I knew!” she cried. “You smoke a great 
| deal, too.” 
| ™ I contess it.” 
| “ You go to music halls.” 
“ Alas!’ 
| “ You belong te too many claos.” 
| Bot I only frequent the others.” 
| “ You know too many people.” 
*Toere are too many people, I’m afraid.” 
“ You attend race meetings. You—”’ 
| “certainly begin to velieve [ am in a bad 
way,” saidi. “I had not thought of it before. 
| Thank you, Mrs. Oheedie. But you must not be 
|}toohardonme. All men aré not like your hus- 
| band, you know.” 
“ Why don’t you get married, te> ?”’ 
“ Marriage would not alter me,” said I gloomily. 
“It bas altered Josie.” 
“I Deg your pardon, Mrs, Oheedle. It has not | 
altered bim in the least. 
She grew pale. “ What do you mean?” she) 


nota 


ped. 
“ | xnow him so well, you see.” 
She halfrose. ‘ You mean to tell me—” 
“A saint, Mrs. Oheedle,” I eried, earnestly: | 
‘an angel in trousers!” 
“ Don’t be absurd,” she said laughing. 


Cheedie has lately acq ured a Past. Ont of bis 


built up a lorid con WHEN A ’ bal 
his sinful bachelor self which Anne apr "met ll aguas 
ed to reassure him, quite un- 


said,“ you have noth- 


“IT was a devil of a 


“No; lo all sincerity. Of course, we dida’t let 
said he, “ let 
“Thanks. Bot—as the Servant-girls say—I 


* Tols young man’s craving after aa evil repo- 
inthe extreme. You'llrepent 


“In | 
| fact, I don’t q 2lte see how I could get on with- | 


| 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 








When a foller’s in trouble, { tall'you, 
An’ life atn’t got nothin’ to bring, 
TVs comfort he'll find 
} Ef he’li makes up bis miad 
| Jest for to whistie, or sing! 


* be sighed | (Vit, still that’sa hope, whar it’s troabie to cling, 
as I do what | Keza some folks cans whistle, an’ others can’t 


sing!) 


When he shakes an’ he sbivers in winter, 
Let him think o’ te roses o’ spring; 
When the bilzzard is heard 
Let him chirp like a bird— 
A bird that kin whist!e an’ sing! 
(Y¥it, Still to that hope it is trouble to cling, 
Kez > some folks can’t whistle, an’ some folks 
can’t sing!) —Atianta Oonstitation. 





Nan’s Souvenirs. 


Nan was going to have a birthday party out at 
grandma’s house. Ten littie girls were coming 
to spend the afternoon and stay to supper. 

There was only one thing that troubled Nan, 
| and she went out into the kitchen, where grandma 
was frosting cakes the afternoon before the 





| Party, to talk abont it. The cskes looked so 
good that Nan never could have stood it, it 
, Srandma had not baked her tasters, in patty 
pans, of every single kind of cake. 

| “Everything ts too good for anything!” said 
| Nan, leaning her elbows on tie table. “ Except, 
I wish I did have silvernears for the party.” 


| thate” 

| “ Things forthem to take away to ’member my 

| party with, foralways,” answered Nav. “ Silver- 

| nears is tae best part of a party, I think, grand- 
| ma.”’ 

“OD, yes, souvenirs—yes, I see. Well, we 
must see about them, then. Didn’t you tsli me 
there were twelve kittens down at the Dara?” 

“ Yessum,” said Nan. “ Aud, oh, grandma, 
| you eaid they’d have to go, some of them, any- 
| Way, "Cause the farm was overrun with cats. 
| Bat, grandma, you wouldn’t say so if you could 

see them once; they are the sweetsst, cunning- 
est, dearest—” 

| “ Yes,” sald grandmas, calmly; “ they always 
are. But why not give them to the party for 

souvenirs?” 

“ Ob, grandma, you are the dearest! You al- 
ways think of the perfectest things! Of course, 
| there’! be one apiece and two for me, and you 
| don’t mind the two for me, do you, grandma?” 
| And, of course, grandma said she didn’t mind. 

So the next day, when the ten little guests 

went away, after having the most charming time, 
| they each took with them a kitten in a box with 


| Slats fixed so that it could breathe. And after | 


| they were all gone, Nan went down to the barn. 

When she came back she looked very sober. 

| “ IT wouldo’t have thought,” she remarked, 
“ that I could have fsit so lonely without those 

| tea kittens. I hope I’m not getting selfish.” 

And grandma smiled. 

| The next day grandma was upstairs when she 
heard Nan calling. And then, ruoning up the 
stairs, accompanied by & chorus: of.mewing, she 

| burst into the room, her cheeks veryjred and her 
eyes very bright, with ten boxes;piled up.in her 


arms. 
| “On, grandma!” she cried, “the party ali 
| Came back and brought their silvernears! They 
| said their mammas said they were just as much 

odliged, but they had so many kittens now they 
| do not really need apy more; and, say—oh, 
| grandma, don’t you think we can keep them 
| now?” 
| And, of course, grandma, wheu she got through 
jaughing, said “ Yes,’”’—The Ohurchman. 


Palm Sunday. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 

* In these years I have tried to do the work of 
| @ Ohbristian minister. This meens that I have 
deen intimate with ail sorts and conditions of men 
and of wemen. Italso means that [ have seen 
all conditions of life. It means in that I have 

| Dot Koown, on any morning t> which these fifty 
years have waked me, what I was to see or do 
or be,as the next fifteen boars op Seem are 
the conditions of profession. Any friend who 
will ouaee them ia mind will understand what I 


one wild romanre.”—R:sv. Dr. E 
ein bis to the new 
works by Little, Brown & Oo. 


Again Palm Sunday is with us with its mes- 
| sage to life—the message of victory; of the 
| @asy command of the lower bythe higher! of 
| the true relation of the temporal to the eternal. 
| Can one face lite and speak of the easy command 
| Of the lower bythe higher nature? Most cer- 
| tainly. Goodness is man’s nataral element, ve 
| doing is abnormal. Every force cf the universe 
supports him whose feet areset in the upward 
| way. Every force of the oniverse isaclog and 
|@n obstacle to him who is treading the down 
ward path. The condition we call heaven is the 
native air of the spiritual man. When Dr. Hale 
says toat for fifty years be has not known 
onasingle morning, when she wakened, what 
he is to see, to door to be during the 
day, he reveals anew what it is to live inthe 
spirit; to hold time so flexible, so subservient to 








edition of his 


“Goodness me!” said grandma. “ What’s | 


|ehoke or horse radi:h. 


ihirty Poisonous Plants, 
; TheD vision of Botery, U. 8S. D-psr- 
met of Agriculture, sends oat a bailletin 
which names and describes some of the 
most common poisonous plants of the 
United States, and a description also of the 
usual symptoms of poisoning by them. 

It commences with the fungus sometimes 
mietaken for edible mushrooms. Amanita 
muscaria, or fiy amanita, fly tangas, {fiy 
agaric, fly killer, deadly amanita, false 
orange amanita, is from four to 16 inches 
high, egg shaped in its early growth, and 
easily distinguished from the common mush- 
room, by having white instead of purple 
gills and spores, a warty cap and bulbous 
stem, and by growing in pine or oak forests, 
which the meadow mushroom does not. 
Poisons cattle also, and their flesh is sup- 
posed to be poisonous, Io two hours after 
eating there is a slower beating of the heart, 
difficalt breathing, and soon after a stupor, 
giddiness, double vision and lockjaw. In 
severe cases without active remedies, death 
may follow in one to three days. 

Amanita pholloides, also called death cup, 
poison amanita, or bulbous amanita, is the 
most poisonous of all the fisshy fungi, and 
may be known by its cap at base of the 
stem. Grows from three to eight inches 
high. This also has white gills and spores, 
and is found most abundantin pine woods 
| but sometimes on lawns near edge of woods 
‘Poison causes abdominal pains, cramps, 
| convulsions and even lockjaw in from nine 

to 14 hours, followed by vomiting, extreme 
diarrhess, and death in two to four days. 

Veratrum vide, or American false helle- 
_ bore, white or false hellebore, swamp helle- 
| bore, Indian poke, poke root in New Hamp- 

shire, meadow poke, Indian uncas, puppet 
| root, earth gall, crow poison, devyil’s bait, 
| duckretter, itchweed, wolfsbane, bear corn, 
| by its many names proves its wide distribu- 
tion; nativein the United States, grows 
abundantly in wet meadows or along brooks 
|in New England. Seeds are polsonous to 
| chickens. Horses are poisoned by eating 
the leaves, and a family has been reported 
poisoned by mistaking them for marsh mar- 
igold, and using them asfood. The root is 
poisonous. 4[t causes burning in the throat, 
flow of saliva, defective vision, vomiting, 
diaarhes,, severe headache, dizziness, weak 
pulse, labored breathing, prostration and 
paralysis of the heart. May havea violent 
emetic and cathartic effect, and thus expel 
its poison from the system. 

Phytolacca decandra, or poke, puke root, 
pigeon berry, cocum, jalap, skoke, crow- 
berry, cancer root, chongras in Louisiana 
ted weed, red-ink plant, pocan bush (and 
also garget root) is so common and well 
known that we need not give the descrip- 
tion. The’ fresh shoots are esteemed by 
maoy as a substitute for asparagus, but 
care must be taken to rejact the root, which 
is bitter and dangerour. People are poi- 
soved by mistaking it for parsnips, arti- 
The seed is also 
known to be poleonous, and the pulp of the 
berry may be. Acts as an emetic in about 
two hours, causes spasms, convulsions and 
severe purging, and finally paralysis of the 
reepiratory organs. 

Agrosteiemma githago,also known as corn 
cockle, cockle, rose campion, old maid’s 
pink in New Hampshire, mallein pink in 
Nova Scotia, licheta in Vermont and crown 
of the field, a whitish wooly annual, one to 
three feet high, erect stem, violet-red flow- 
ers and numerous black, rough, irregularly 
rounded seeds. Ali parts of the plant 
poisonous. A danger from eating flour 
with the seeds mixed among the wheat, 
causes irritation of digestive organs, vomit- 
ing, headache, nausea, vertigo, diarrhas:, 
hot skin, sharp pains inthe spine, difficult 
locomotion and depressed breathing, which 
may be followed by stupor and death. 
Wheat that contains the seeds should not be 
planted. 

Delphinium tricorne, or dwarf larkspur, 
and in Ohio stagger weed, is a smooth, sim- 
ple-stemmed perennial, six to 12 inches 
high, with along, loose cluster of white or 
blue flowers, five parted leaves and tuber- 
ous root, found from Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina to southern Minnesota, 
blooms in April and May, and especially 
dangerous to cattle in April, when young 
leaves start. There are also delphiniom 
geyerl, or Wyoming larkspar, or poison 
weed, similar but taller, hairy stalk 


| 








the higheat intarest, to the divine call, one can- 
not calculate definitely, and map out his plans at 
right angles beforehand. Could there be an invo- | 
cation to the morning that more entirely commits | 


and leaves, with azure blue flowers, 
found in Wyoming and Colorado. Men 
siesiior purple larkspur, found from San 


“ Lassare you, Mrs. Qneedie,” said I, “that &| -¥. time and strength and resources to the | Francisco to British Columbia and eastward 


more iprocent man than your husband does not 
walk this earth.” } 

Extraordinary as it may appear,she was greatly | 
* Nonsense!” she said, sharply. 
“It is true,’ said I, simply. 


“ I know better! ’ she reterted. “ There is too 


| much that ta evil in Josie, unfortunately.” The 


| last 





word sounded dreadfully like an after-| 
ought. 

“There is no more vice in him than ina, 
kitten,” said I. “He was always l\ke that.” 

* Ol course, you are hisfriend. You would be 
sure to#sayso. Itis very loyal and nice of you; 
butI— You can’t deceive me.” 

Evidentiy no man is a saint to the woman who 
loves bir! 

“I pave no wish t> do so,’ saidI. “ There is 
no need.” 

‘*My dear Mr. Wroaghtaight,” she said, with 
thinly veiled impatience, “ao you honestly 
maiptaio that Joele is any betier, morally, than 
tne average man?” 

“ Inoaloulab'y bettor,” said I. 

“Then you are mistaken.” 


“ Really, [taink not. We used to call bim the 


8 lor.” 

“Toe Saint! How absurd!” 

“It was a saylog among us,‘ As innocent as 
Oheedie!’” 


* Nonsense! ” she sald again, flashing angrily. 
** I don’¢ believe it.” 

I bowed and was silent. 

** All men are more or less alike,” sald she. 

I did not reply. 

* aren’t they, Mr. Wroughtnight? ” 

“ Bverytiing is as you say, Mrs. Oheedle,” I 
said, carefully betraying my annoyance. 

“Qa, waslrade? I beg your pardon. Dobe 
nice, Mr. Wroughtnight.” 

“You asked my opinion of Joseph S.unders 
Oheedle. I gave it,” said I, “ honestly.” 

* Bat you may be mistaken, Mr. Wroughtnighbt.”’ 

«Qt course.” said I. “I admit that. If you 
don’t mind, Mrs. Oheedle, we will change the 
subject.” 

Bhe looked at me gloomily for some seconds. 
I don’t think I ever spevt a duller afternoon. 
I saw Obeedle a day or two later. His manner 
was repelling. 

“ Good God, man!” he oried. 
you been saying to my wile?”’ 

*“ How should 1 know,” I rejoined, stung to 
exasporation. 

“ Were you drunk?”’ 

“Of course I was! Why ask?” 

“ I beg your pardon, old chap. But, really, her 
attitude toward me is unbearable lately. You 
know that photograph of Lottie’s?”’ 

* The one you thought was Lottie’s, you mean. 
The man did you, Oneedle.” 

* Are you going to drag up that eld stupid ar- 
gument again? Anyhow, the wife got hold of 


* Waat have 


it. * Who is this?’ saii she. ‘My cousin—in 
| Australia,’ I replied. 
|* A fancy costame,’ I said. 


*Io tights?’ said she. 
* Joseph Saunde:s 


| Oheedie,’ said she, ‘are you a miJksop or a hypo- 


crite?’ 1 did not like to plange on either alter- 


| 


‘What do you mean?’I asked. ‘ Your 
So Leame to 


native. 
friends will tell you,’ said she. 

a ” 

“She asked ms about your Past the other 
day.” Imambied. “ AndI told her you hadn’t 
goto.e, You haven’t, you Know. Photographs 
at one and six each are not a Past.” 

* T ean see you oven did it,” he growled. 

And, afcer all, perhaps I did.—Edqwin Pugh, in 
Biack and White. 


guidance of the Holy Spirit than the * Lord, here 
am I; do with me even as Thou wilt.” Again, 
bow those words of Dr. Hale’s, “ I have been in- | 


| timate witn all sorts and conditions of men an 


women,” hold their suggestion. Not merely men | 
and women of culture, of gifts, of special inter- | 
est: and not merely seeing and helping the! 
lesser, the cruder, tae ignorant or the erring, but | 
“ being intimate ” with them; entering into thetr | 
lives with a sympatnetic friendship and 
real companionship. Here is a social ideal | 


to Montana. Trolliifolium, or tall mountain 
larkspur, D. recurvatam,found south of San 
Francisco and Stockton, Cal., D. Staphis- 
agria or European staveracre, and the gar- 
den larkapur, D. consalida, are all consid- 
ered to have poison for cattle and sheep 
in the leaves. 

Pronus serotina, or wild black cherry, 
rum cherry or whiskey cherry needs no de- 
acripticn. The poisoning of cattle occurs 


as well as divine ideal, if, indeed, they C&D | trom eating the wilted leaves, and children 
possibly be separated. The socia’ idea! should | +41, qieq from eating the meat of the ker- 


be the divine ideai also. There is a0 reason why 
the divine spirit should not enter intoa ball as 
we!l as toto a prayer meeting, for wherever bhu- 
man belngs meet, wherever there is buman con- 
tact, there is the opportunity for the exercise of 


nels or seeds and from swallowing the fruit 


| whole. Causes labored breathing, dimin- 
| ished pulse, numbness, protruding eyeballs, 


convalsions aad death from paralysis of the 


all divine ideals, of courtesy, of patience, of con- | jnngs. 


sideration, of love. And to what an increasing 
extent is this trut: exemplifiec in the dally iife 
of bumanity. Tone conservation sought at the 
altar is carried into the committee meeting, the 
ecture rocm, the market place, the reception, 
the dioner party. Sy a matual, tacit coasent 
littla discords or disturbances toat have occurred 
are ignored, and are buried under a new uprising 
of triendly relationships. It is no exaggerated 
optimism to say that the world constantly grows 
Dotter with its constant advance of progress. 
Palm Sanday may well make itself a dats in 
life,—that of tue Victory of the Will. Let one I'it 
up bis heart in prayer that his will may be con- 
stantly f3¢ and dhected by the Divine Will. and 
| the answer Is unfatling. This means—not a mere 
religious abstraction, but it means that iu the 
| unforeseen incidents and occurrences and combi- 
nations every day, one shail make his parta 
link ja divine inter-relations. Every social prob- 
lem is an ethical proDiem as well, and is the 
means by which moral education and spiritual 
development proceeds. The means of doing g00d 
are incidentai: as well as methodical. For in- 
stance: & woman has jast written a check, we 
| will suppose, as a liberal contribation to a recog- 
| pized philanthropy. There comes into her room 
her dresemaker’s apprentice bringing a package. 
| She may dismiss her with a courteous word of 
| thanks, aud feel taat she Las doue her entire 
| duty. Or she may, with a kindly word of recogni- 
| tion, gain a little insight into the girl’s life and 
| needs. Here is a young girl, we wil! say, who is 
one of a large family, going out daily to work. 
She has tastes, capadilities. She looks 
wistiully at the books and pictures. An io 
quiry elicits the fact that she is fond of reading 
that she has tastes for art, and that she bas sat 
before Sargent’s wonderfal pictures in the Public 
Library and loved them. Why not give hera 
pook? Woy not take an interest in ber life and 
help ber on a little, as well as to send $100 checks 
to the Associated Obarities? That is good, but 
| the other is good,too, Sappose that the check was 
lessened, and thatthere was some money t) use 
for tse Individual need that appeals, by the force 
| of divine circumstances, in the guise of the every- 
day incident, to this woman alone. Here is an 
| opportunity that has coms in Aer way, not in her 
| peighbor’s, but manitestiy related to her own 
| ifo. Shall she not meet it? For here is tae 
| divine call to her. 

Is it not the ehance of a moment, sach as this, 
to which Dr. Hale refers in the unforeseen days 
of a half century, and is it notin that he has so 
nobly faifilled every privilege of helpfulness that 
his lite has become rich and strong,—® perpetual 
illustration of victory!—Boston Badget. 








Astragalas serotina, wooly loco weed, 
loco weed, or crazy weed, is common in 
in many of the plains S:ates; a silvery- 
white, silvary-leaved perennial, eight to 
12 inches high, with abundant foliage grow- 
ing from a short central stem, and witha 
pea-shaped flower, usasily purple; does 
much damage to horses and sometimes to 
cattle and sheep. Animal appears as if 
crazy, refases other food, grows thin and 
weak and dies as if of starvation in from a 
few months to one ortwo years. Another 
species known by the same local names, also 
as Colerado coco vetch, and botanically as 
Aragallus Cambertii, is similar in character, 

Crotalaria sagittalis, called rattle weed, 
rattlebox or wild pa, grows in low, sandy 
soils from the Atlantic coast to Minnesota, 
eastern Kansas and New Mexico, three to 
18 inches high, with small yellow flowers in 
Jaly, followed by pods an inch long and 
seeds nearly black. Effect much like loco 
weed, though not always the apparent craz'- 


ness. 

Eaphorbialathyris, called caper spurge, 
garden spurge, myrtle spurge, mole weed, 
mole tree, gopher plant, antigopher plant, 
wild caper, caper bush, wolf’s milk and 
springwort isa smooth, herb-like, milky- 
jaiced perennial with a stiff, erect stem two 
or three feet high, small greenish yellow 
flowers, with four opposite leaves which 
are thick and long near the ground and thin, 
broad and heart-shaped pear the flowers. 
The milk juice poisons hands and face often 
in handling it, and the fruit is highly purg- 
ative and poisonous. The seeds cause in- 
flammation of the mouth and stomach, di- 
arrhe.and vomiting, andin heavy doses 
unconsciousness and death. 

Euphorbia marzinata, or snow on the 
mountains, is another spurge, sometimes 
grown asan ornamental plant. Bees seek 
it for honey in the fall, and the honey is hot 
and disagreeable to the taste, and causes 
vomiting and purging. The milky juice 
poisons the skin like rhus radicans, known 
as poison ivy, poison oak, poison vine, 
three-leaved ivy, poison creeper, mercury 
or markry in New Hampshire and New 
Jersey (also in some other States), black 








mercory, markweed and picxry in Maine, 
too weliknown to reed description bere. 
The poiava ivan sovolatile ofl, .nd cannos 
be washed off with water alone, bat may bs 
removed by alcohol, or destroyed by an al- 
coholic solution of sugar of lead Rhus 
diversiloba, called also poison oak, poison 
ivy, yeara and California poison sumac, is 
similar, excepting that leaves are thicker 
and smaller, not so deeply lobed, and is 
found in the Paclfis Coast States. 

Rhus vernix, or poison sumac, is known 
by many names, as swamp samac, dogwood 
in Massachusetts, poison dogwood, poison 
elder in Alabama, poison ash in Vermont, 
poison tree, poison wood, polson swamp 
sumac and in Georgia and Alabama as 
thunderwood. It gets the latter name from 
a sulphurous smell of the wood. It grows 
from six to 30 feet high, usually in swamps 
and wet places. Effects and remedy like 
poison ivy (but more generally poisonous 
and effects worse). 

Aesculus pavia, red buckeye, buckeye, 
small buckeye, horse chestnut, eight to 12 
feet high, clusters of bright red flowers in 
March, sometimes kills cattle if they eat the 
mahogavy-colored nuts. Other horse chest- 
nuts or buckeyes have the same property, 
but apparently to a less extent. 

Cicata Maculata, known as water hem- 
lock, wild hemlock, spotted hemlock, 
spotted parsley, snakeweed, beaver poison, 
musquash root, muskratweed, cowbane, 
spotted cowbane, children’s bane and 
death of man, is a rapid poison for man 
or animals, the roots especially. It isa 
smooth, erect perennial, three to eight feet 
high, with a rigid, hollow stem, numerous 
branches, finely dissected leaves, white 
flowers, and a cluster of spindle-shaped 
roots from 14 to three inches long, which 
have an aromatic odor. It is frund in 
swamps and low places, and cases have 
been known of poisoning from water in 
which theroots have been trampled and 
bruised. Symptoms are vomiting, colicky 
pains, staggering, unconsciousness and 
frightfal convulsions ending in death. 
Other ciouta or hemlocxs are found 
in some sections, all of which are danger- 
ous, and conium malculatom, also known as 
poison hemlock, wild hemlock, sp >tted 
parsley, stink weed, herb bennet, poison 
root, poison snakeweed, cashes and wode 
whistle, was native in Europe and Asia but 
is naturalizsd here, and common on way- 
sides and waste places in New York, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Ohio, and not rare in New Eogiland and 
Michigan. Also found in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Louisiana, and California. The 
stalk is smooth, purple spotted and hollow, 
from two to seven feet high, with large 
parsley-like leaves, and clusters of smal 
white flowersin July and August. Seeds 
very poisonous and may be mistaken for 
anise seed; leaves poisonous when plant is 
flowering, roots least poisonous in March, 
April and May, but best to be avoided at all 
tmes. The symptoms of its effects differ 
from water hemlock in the absence of con- 
vulsicns. 

The Kalmia, or laurels, some of the other 
names of which include also poison ivy, ivy 
bush, ivy wood, spoonwood, calico bush, 
wicky, lambkill, sheep poison, rosebay,deer 
tongue, cowplant and spoonhutch, are 
known under some of these names in nearly 
all States east of the Rocky Mountains. Keep 
cattleand sheep away from them. Horses 
and goats have been poisoned by the leaves, 
children by mistaking young leaves for win- 
tergreen, and even cats and chickens from 
eating the flesh of animals poisoned by 
them. 

Stagger bush or kill lamb, botanically 
pleris mariana, is a weak-limbed, woody 
shrub, two to four feet high, with thick,con- 
spicuously veined leaves and showy clusters 
of tabular white flowers, frequent in low, 
damp solls near the coast from Connecticut 
to Florida. Its names describes its effects 
in a sheep pasture. 

Leucothoe catesbael or branch ivy, also 
called hemlock, calf kill and dog laurel, is 
an evergreen shrub something like the 
above, but with saw-edged leaves and small 
white, tubular, fll-smelling flowers; grows 

dense thickets along banks of streams in 
the Allegheny Mountains from West Vir- 
ginia to northern Gaorgia. 

Datu'a stramonium, or jimson weed,30me- 
times called common stramonium, James- 
townweed, thorn apple, apple of Peru, devils 
apple, mad apple, stinkwort, stinkweed, 
and Jamestown lily in North Carolina, and 
whiteman’s plant by the Indians, is a 
bushy annual two to five feet high, and 
does not need to be described in any State 
east of Iowa and Louisiana, and is known 
in some others. The flowers are funnel 
shaped, white and heavily scented,in bloom 
from May to Soeptember. The fruit is 
prickly, and the plant ill smelling. Datura 
tatulais taller with purplish stem and flowers 
and otherwise the same as above. Children, 
may be poisoned by holding the flower 
inthe mouth, eating fruit or seeds, and 
casee have been caused by eating the leaves 
or roots when cooked. Cattle also, by eat- 
ing the leaves of young plants in the hay. 
They cause headache, dizziness, nausea, ex 
treme thirst, dry, burning skin, nervous 
confusion and sometimes mania, conval- 
sions and death. Destroy the plants where- 
ever seen. 

Several plants of the solanum species, to 
which the potato and tomato belong, are 
poisonous. 
black, common, deadly or garden nigh - 
shade, is the worst for maa, calves, sheep, 
goatsand swine Itis a smooth annual, one 
to two feet high, with rough, angular- 
widely branching stems and leaves ovate 
with wavy edges, and the flowers are small 
white, in drooping clusters, and the berries 
are black, round and jaicy, and ripen 
from Jaly to Ostober. They vary in 
amount of poison contained, but it is best to 
avoid them. They cause stupefaction, 
staggering, loss of speech, feeling and con- 
sciousness, cramps and convalsions. Death 
sometimes follows from paralysis of the 
lungs. The wild potato or spreading night. 
shade is similar, excepting that the berries 
are green. Cattle have been reported as 
poisoned by eating them. There is al-o the 
nightshade vine, or woody nightshade, 
staff vine, fever twig, tetonwort and most 
frequently bittersweet; a climbing peren 
nial, with purple flowers and red fruit, 
which ripens from Jaly to October or No- 
vember. Oommon along brooks and ditches 
from Massachusetts to Ohio, and less so 
from Maine to North Carolina and west 
ward to Wisconsin and Missouri. Its ber- 
ries are somewhat poisonous and leaves 
moderately so. 

Helinium autamnah, sneezsweed, sneez:- 
wort, autumn sneezsweed or sneezewort, 
swamp sunflower, false sunflower, and in 
South Carolina also called staggerweed, is a 
smooth, angular, branching perennial, one 
to three feet higb,thick lance-shaped leaves, 
and showy yellow flowers in autamn in 
abundance, Grows in moist ground. The 
powdered plant causes violent sneezing 
when inhaled. Sheep, cattle and horses 
usually avoid it, but sometimes will eat it in 
dangerous quantities. The poison is mostly 
in the flowers. Symptoms of poison, a 
quicker pulse, difficult breathing, stagger- 
ing and extreme sensitiveness to the brush, 
sometimes death preceded by spasms and 
convulsions. 


The nightshade, whether called 
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Yo all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will sena 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the latest 
governmental surveys and official information. Size of each 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates the 
Klondike country and other great gold-fields in that far-off land. 
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each country accompanies the maps. See our offer below: 
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HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of 
page maps to represent the most ime 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
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SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the Ing 
matter, and faithfully epic 
scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and _ statistical 
matters, comprising a General De- 
scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, History, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Educa- 
tiona! and Religious interests, 
lnterest Laws, Etc., Etc. 


THE UNITED STATES. — This 
Atlas gives the Popular and Elec- 
toral Votes for President in the 
years 1892 a 1896, by States. List 
of All the idents, ricultural Productions, Mineral Products, Homestwac 
Laws and Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, Public bt for “16 
Past #00 Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other km*ar 
mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room 
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The Woman’s Home Companion, one year, 


The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cuba 
and Alaska, 


All for $2.50. 


This offer is unrivalled.... 
Address: 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 8 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS 





BAGSTER TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


‘A marvel of perfection.”"—BISHOP VINCENT. ‘'Just what a Teacherjwants.”’—C. H. SPuRGROm 
“A perfect help to Bible study,”—S. S. Trumgs. 


GREAT PREMIUM OFFER1 
Basster Art Bible 


PROFUSELY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Full Page Half-Tone Illustrations from Phote» 
graphs of Paintings of the 


WORLD’S GREATEST MASTERS. 


INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 


The Bible used and endorsed;/by Mr. Moopy. 








Dorz, Rapnact, Rusens, Muritto, Horte 
MANN, .PLockHorsT, MUNKACS¥, 
Micuaet ANGELO, SCHOPIN, 
and i.uany others, 


Price within reach of all 


sword HALF PRICE OF 
FORMER ART BIBLES 


Pime Divinity Circuit Binding, Extrae 
Large Self Pronouncing Type, Fine 
Paper, References, Concordance, 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches. 





Advantages of the ART BIBLE, 


"TBACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 

in Sunday School can innate, gain 
the attention of their scholars by showing 
these beautiful pictures and then relating the 





story illustrated. 


CHILDREN AT HOME, attracced by these 

illustrations, will love better the ** Sweet 
Story of Old,’ and learn more of Him, who 
said : ** Suffer the little children to come unto 


me. 
A REAL WORK OF ART speaks to the 
. heart and understanding of all, Thus, 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more real! and life-like, and 
young and old alike learr to love she Book of 
the world. 





MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. Grosse. 
This shows one of the illustrations from the Bagster Asé 


ible, but reduced to about one guarter size. The pape? 
and printing in this Bible is superior to most newspapes 
and magazine work.) 


Specimen of Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bibles 
PHILIPPIANS, 4. Livderality of the Phil 


Lxhortation io «7 soodness, 





prehend that for which also’ I am 
apprehended of Christ Jé’gus, 
13 Brethren, I count not myself to| 


6 Be careful" for nothing’ 
every thing by prayer and 
tion, with thanksgiving, let, 





l Zec. 3.2 
Ac. & 3.6 


have apprehended: but this one) 210... | quests be made known unto 
thing I do, forgetting those things} “*** | 7 And the peace” of God 
which are behind, and reaching forth} scas1 | passeth all understanding, a8 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


Style G Rageeer & t Bible.—Fine M » Divinity Circuit Bind- 
ing. linen ed, feng primer tno osld-geeneunsing, Publishers’ $6.00 FOR ONLY $4.60 


Subscription One Year to this publication, 


oat A, Bagster Art Bible.—Fiae Morocco Binding, Divinity Circuit, leather-lined to edge, 
(Publishers’ list, $8.00), can be had for 75 cents additional. 
| ONLY $3.60 


Style F, Bagster Teacher's Bible.— Long primer type, self-pronouncing, Divinity 
ircuit, (same type as Art Bible), and subscription One Year tothis publication 
Bo et ac peaiond penal ose 
t@~ Patent Thumb Index with any Art or Teacher's Bible, 50 ceats additional. We pay postage. 
The above prices include one year’s subscription to th 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN and a copy of a Bagster 
Bible, of any,of the three styles given. The offer 
4s open both to old and new subscribers. 
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THE HORSE. 
POPP IL LLL 
Ethics and Asses. 


7 oung; while yet 
Wiew lingers 02 thet sreen jest of spring.” 
Vanity is a dangerous element in character 

wnless held in check, and io abeyance, too,|a mod. 

alated and well poised regard for the proprieties 

One may Desitate to stigmatize vanity as & vice 

@hen it creates, or at least participates in, 50 

many virtues. There was 4 large share of vanl'y 

mingled with the haughty patriotism of Ham!l- 
ton, as there was in the anconquered soul of 

Oato, yet I hesitate to condemn it in either. 

* Next to our own esteem,” says the best of the 

Roman philosophers, ‘it is a virtue to desire 

the esteem of others.” Bat when & man is 

afflicted with a restless and immodest envy it is 
ghe most repulsive symptom of vanity diseased. 

The tart journals of today do not entirely im- 
press the careful reader that ethical reflection, 
or rather, the relation of ethics to character, has 
Gisciosed to the writers the fact that there is 
tmevitabie reward in virtue, and equally inevit-| 
able penalties in vice; nor do they, as a body 
seem to concar in the idea that duties and virtoes | 
eecupy & conspicuous and commanding position 
in & coherent system of trotd, and that they are | 
the necessary adjuncts in the symmetrical de- 
velopment of character. On the contrary, some | 
of them prefer a qaactam of lying to that trath 
which is said toshame the gentieman who ob- 
jeots to showing his feet. | 

Petrarch would be positively beantifal | 
without his eoncelts. It would improve many) 
other writers who have not yet cut so great a. 
Agure in the literary empire. 

** Blushing wita crimson and biszing with gold 
like the Persian ambassador’s tunic,” appeared 
im a recent article in tne Morse Review by‘ Vol- 
unteor.’” The writer seems a man of some 
powers, though shailow in thought, of luxuriant 
imagination, and of sume miscelianeous though 
perhaps lil-arranged erudition. He is fond of 
paradoxes in reasoning, if he is aware of it, ana 
supports them with ssubdtiety of mind, but his 
vanity is enough to shame the shade of Nero. 

It requires courage, a swipe might say gell, for 
@ man of this day, in the open prints, to favor- 
ably compare himself to Napoleon. In 1804, 
and for ten years succeeding, the world was 
trembling un er the tread of the Corsican. Ip 
our scbooi days we read that “ Napoleon oullt 
snow foits:tschooland planped mimic batties 
with bis playfellows, was lieutenant of artiilery 
at 16 years, general of artillery and victor at 
Toulon at 34, and at last emperor, not by the | 
paltry accident of birth, but by the man-| 
hood and grace of his own right arm, and) 
his own braio, and his own courage and caunt- 
less ambition, with his foot on the throat of 
prostrate Earope.” And this“ young’’“ Vol- 
unteer ’'* no trite and servile imitator, either. 
His versatile powers Know no bounds; no sun 
@ares to set apon bis intellectual and physical | 
Gominio.s; for be publicly likens himseif unto | 
the great Oarthagiaian—to Hannibal, who “stood 
before the Punic altar fres and in the lisping | 
accents of childhood swore eternal hatred to 
Rome”; the same Hannibal who“ at 24 years | 
swept down upon Italy like a mountain torrent, | 
and shook the power of the mistress of the world, 
bid her defiance at her own gates, while affrigbtec | 
Rome Laddied and coweredjunder the protecting | 
shadows of her waiis.”’ 

And not yet is the’ young” Napoleon done 
with “thoughts that the soul of youth ecgage | 
*ere fancy has been quelled,” for be lines bim- | 
self up in bis Utopian war dreams with the | 
matchless son of the Macedonian Philip, with 
“ alexander, daring more in his boyhood than 
his warlike father could teach him, and entering | 
upon his all-corquering career at twenty-four, | 
his vaulting ambition oaly paused in its dazzling 
Sight when the world lay at bis feet.” 

Ye gods of battie: forgive ‘the profanation of 
this jocose satire.” 

That the younger Pitt, who was accused of 
“the unpardonable crime of being a yonng 
man,” escaped comparison is surprising. 

Alas! the plow has passed over Waterloo. 
Automn after autumn the harvests have glit- 
tered on that grave of an empire. The dynas- | 
ties that Napoleon willed into life have crum- 
died into dust. 

AS a mental tonic, I commend tothe young 
apostie of that Voluntee who “mingled the 
eagles of France with the eagles of the crags” a | 
patient stady of the most gifted of all the priest. | 
crafts,—the mysterious sitterhoods of Cutn. It 
will act as a literary vermifage, and relieve him | 
of that laborious indigestion which has suffased 
him with so much ill humor of late. 


A late articie published in Temple Bar by an 
English cMcer stationed in India is of more than 
passing ioterest. Among other things he| 
spoke of the onsger, commonly Known as the | 
wild ass of Persia. He says their speed is 
simply marvellous, surpassing that of any living 
ereature. He owned a thoroughbred mare that | 
had often defeated all the famous Arab and | 
Moorish horses in that country at vari. 
ous distances, and was regarded by the 
colonel and his friends as invincible in 
@ leng or short rase. One day, the 
colonel writes, he was riding his fiset mare 
across an open plain, when to his surprise 
a bunch of beautifal onagers bounded out of a 
clump of bushes and sped away like the wind. | 
The colonel set his mare going, and was soon | 
bounding after the wild animals at top speed; | 
but urge his mare ashe would and bending to 
her work ;sshe could,—every link out—the | 
onagers ran straight away from her as if she were | 
standing still. 

Forther investigation developed some singulsr | 
and interesting facts. Balzac says there exists | 
in Persia an extremely rare ass, the onager of | 
the ancients, the koulan of the Tartars. Pierre- | 
Simon Pallas went to those regions to examine | 
it; he gave it toscience. It is mentioned in Holy | 
Scripture; Moses forbade that it should breed 
with its congeners. The onager is described as 
possessing & coat more exquisitely shining than 
thatof our best groomed horses; it is striped with 
tawny lines, and bears a strong resembDianee to 
the zebra.The animal’s bair is soft and unctuous to | 
the touoh ; his sight is eq cal in reach and precision | 
toa man’s; beis rather larger than our finest 
domestic ass, and possesses extraordinary conr- 
age. If, by chance, he is overtaken or surprised, 
he defends himself with remarkable intelligence 
against other wild beasts. Balzac further says: 
“ As for the rapidity with which he moves, it can 
only be compared to the fight of birds.” Pallas 
says AD ODager can outrun the fleetest Arab and 
Persian horses. Niebuhr says, “ The ordinary 
pace of these wonderful creatures is 7000 geo- 
metric strides per hour.” Our degenerate don- 
keys give us no idea of this proud, daring apl- 
mal. Heis nimble in action, lively, intelligent, 
shrewd, graceful in appearance and in movement. 

Turkish and Persian superstitions both ascribe 
to the onager a mysterious origin, and the name 
of Solomon is mingled with the traditions that 
arecurrent in Thibet and Tartary about the 
prowess of the noble animal. A tamed wild ass 
would be worth vast sums of money; !t is nearly 

















impossible to capture them among their moun-| 


tain fastnesses. The fable of Pegasus, the 
winged horse, no doubttook its rise from them. 
The valoabie saddie asses, obtained in Persia by 





mating the female ase with a tamed onager, are 
dyed red, according to im memorial custom, and 


thatis probably at the bottom of the proverb, | 


“ Wicked as a red ass.” 


The possibilities of utilizing the onager may 
be speculated on by the learned critics of the 
turf press. Itis a fruitful subject and a sug- 
gestive one. 

A few w.rds more about asses. Lucian’s ass 
became golden in the hands of Apuleius. The 
fanny part of the adventure is that a lady fell in 
love with Lucian while he wore the form of an 
ass, but would have nothing to say tohim when 
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by way of Cyprus, Rhodes, Oandia, Malta and 
Bicily. Heat last settled at Verona, where be 
has lived ever since. Oa the festal days there is 
a long procession, headed by a young woman 
witha child in her arm*, mounted on the ase, 
representing the Virgin Mary going into Egypt. 
At the end of the mass the priest, instead of say 
ing “ Ite wissa est,” brays three times with al 
bis might, and the people answer in chcras. 

A cynical writer has said, “ We have books on 
the feast of the ass, and the feast of fools; they 
farnish materials towards a universal history of 
the human mind.” 

The accient idea of metamorphosis was not so 
foolish as is generally believed. There are 
people, even today, who are thought by their ac- 
quaintances to resemble animals, though tney 
may not discover the likeness themselves. 

A. E. Carrs. 





Sir Walter Gilbey on the French 
Coacher. ° 


In Eogland the French demi.sang, or, as we 
know him here, the French Ooach horse, is 
usually known as the “ Anglo-Norman.” Many 
of the very finest of the carriage and coach 
horses used in Eogiand, and especially in 
London, are of this breed, and were bred in 
France. Touching the Anglo-Norman, Sir 
Walter Gilbey says in his recently published 
book, ‘‘ The Harners Horse”: 

The success of the French in establishing a 
breed of road borses from a foundation of Hack - 
ney Diood is now here more noteworthy than in 
Normandy. So marked is the pre-eminent merit 
cf tae animals Dred in that province that they 
are known on the continent as the Anoglo- 
Norman breed; and whatis more to the point, 
their superiority is so unanimously recogn 230 
that government ageats of Austria Hungary, 
and most other continental nationais, re. ularly 
visit Normandy t> purchase their stallions in 
preference to buying them io Engian?. 

Geographical convenience and oiminisbed risk 
ot transport may have something to do with this 
preference; but we may be quite sure that if the 
Anglo-Norman stallions were appreciably in- 
terior to the sires obtainable in this country 
(Bespene. neither conveniences, reduced ris® vor 
eeser expense would induce these sagacious 
buyers to accept Anglo-Norman stallions instead 
ofthe Eaglish-bDred borse. Surely these facts 
compel ine reflection that we still possess the 
beet materials to work on; we have the founda- 
tion stock, and its sion shou'd stimalate 
our 6ndeavors to maintain toe historical reputa- 
tion ¢f Great Britain as the breeding ground of 
the best horses in the world.”’ 

Bir Walter Gilbey, being somewhat prejadiced 
in favor of the Hackaey or English road horse, 
falis into a very nataral mistake. It is true that 
one ortwo Hackoey stallions were taken at a 
very early dats into France, and bad an influence 
in establishing the Anglo-Norman or French 
Coacher of the present day; but the fact re- 
maios that the great use made of English thor- 
oughdreds—pur sang Angiais—in the develop- 
ment of the French Ooacher is that which gave 
rise t» the name—Anglo Norman. 

The writer well remembers when a few of 
these Angio-Normans were exhibited in England 
at London and elsewhere, and taking horses they 
were too, but showing far more of the bioo* 
horse than of anything else, and the same is true 
atthis day. Ino fact,the French Ooacher of the 
present day and age is merely a very large thor- 
oughbred made over slightly to it bim for use on 
the road and race course at the trot instead of ai 
thegallop. The type and style are ail there, only 
there isa littie greater length, shorter cannon 
bones, hocks a trifie wider apart, and in genera! 





te thoroughbred type modified to meet harness 


he was changed back to a man. (Turf critics | '¢4 1irements. 


beware.) 

Silenus’ ass talked very plainly. In Messapo 
tamila asses are warlike, and Mervan the twenty- 
first caliph, was surnamed the ass for bis valor 
So say the authorities. Machiavel’s ass is but 
little known. The dictionaries have little infor- 
mation to give. The work is a satire on his con- 
temporaries. 

The ase of Verona Is said to be still alive. The 
author says, ‘I must speak the trath and not de- 
ceive my readers. I do not very clearly know 


whether the ass of Verona still exists In all bi | 


splendor; but the travelers who saw bim 40:r 
60 years ago agree ia saying that the ass was iv 
the Keeping of 
of the Organ at Verona, and was carried 
in procession twice ayear.” According to the 
tradition this as+, having carried our Lord in 
his entry into Jerusalem, did not choose to abide 
any longer in tnat city, but trotted over the sea 
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Sir Walter's testimony to the excellence of the 
French Ooach horse, snd his selection by Euro. 
pean porchasing agents in preference to the 
Eogiish horse, is most important. Englishmen 
are, as a rule. loth to admit that the continent of 
Ecrope «ontains anything better than is to be 
found in their tigit littie isie,and when one so 
well informed as the writer quoted does so,\t may 
reasonably be admitted that he speaks by the 
eard. 

Another point well brought out by Sir Walter 
is that the French Ooach horse is pre-eminentiy 
aroad horse. He is fitted by natare and t:aining | 
to trot and look well both standing and moving, | 
and the geldings that are now coming to the, 
American markets, sired by French Uoach stall- 
ions from pative-bred American trotting mares, | 
prove that the stallions of that breed are as well | 
fitted to beget good stock in America as they are | 
in Europe. | 

VUaly last week a five-year-old brown gelding, | 
got by an imported French Coach stallion from a | 
standard-bred mare, came to the Chicago market 
io rather low fiesh,and there he was bid off by 
Tichenor & Oo. for $800. He was a typical 
coxch gelaing,and the man that breeds more 
lke bim has before him an easy road to affia 
ence. 

Misty Morning, the great American trotting 
mare exported to France by the late Antonio E 
Terry, has foaled a filly by Cash, son of Uimedo 
Wilkes. The great mare will now be bred toa 
representative French tretting stallion, and the 
results of the mating will be watched with much 
interest, both in America and France. 

There seems to be no doudt that the French 
Coach ¢ merican trotter cross is a good one for 
the production of high-class carriage horses if 
the parents are well selected. Last week E. 
Roland ehipped from I wa City, Ia.,to the Oni- 
cago market a five-year-old brown gelding that 
topped the market at $800, being bid off by Tich- 
enor &Oo. This geldiag was a typical coaching 
atimal with good action and weighed close to 
1200 pounds. Ifa man w ii set out deliberately 
to breed this kind, no matter how he does it, he 
will soon be beyond the reach of poverty. 

Fravce mounts her cavairy well. Not so lovg 
ago Captain Merle des lies and Lieutenant 
Dinan of the Tenth Obasseurs a Oheval, bet that 
they could ride from Moulins, their garrison 
town, to Paris and back, a distance of 625 
Kilometres in seven days, without changing 
horses. The roads were deep with dust, but the 
officers won their bet, with some hours to spare. 
They figured to ge about 89 kilometres 
per day, the kilometre being roughly 
accut five-eighths of our mile of 1760 
yards, and they won with toeir horses in good 
condition, and troop horses at that. This is by 
no means a bad indication that the French 
government’s policy of developing a roadster for 
army use is the correet one. 

From most of ihe breeding districts comes the 
wail, emanating from the regular shippers, that 
agents of private buyers are scouring the coun- 
try, looking for driving, carriage or coach horses, 
and offering longer prices than regular sh'ppers 
Can afford to pay, and take the risks incident te 
running horses into one or other of the markets 
and taking chances on what they will bring. It’s 
fan for the producer, though. 

Last year toe owners of trotters In France 
won over five times as much money as they paia 
in entry fees. The total amount of purse and 
Stake money Won at races subsidized directly or 
indirectiy by the government was $368,385, 
and the amount the owners paid in entry fees 
was $74,590. Of tris total amount paid in as 
eniry money, $13000 was not immediately 
handed out to winners; bat the remainder, 
$61,690, was paid right back t» the winners 
in the races for which the ent y fees were 
required. The following sbort statement shows 
where the money comes from that is raced for 
in France, over and above that which the 
horsemen themselves pay as entry fees. Th- 
G-neral Government d:nated during 1898 
$62,306, the recognized trotting societies added 
$64,286, the Societe d’Eacoursgement du D-rmi- 
Savg cont:iduced on its owo accoun’ $102 660 
and in the name of the General G>vernment 
$12,000 more; the Societe des Ste+ plechases 
wave for tro tng race pris** §10 400, and the 
various municipalities In whic | subsidized me: t- 
ings were given gave $18,420. The 0 nelle. 
Generaux of Departemenis c n'ribut-o $22,285, 
and from various public and semi public sources 
a farther sum of § 9.470 wae rece'ved. 

Added teg*ther these various sums make up a 
total of $868,385. The immediate result of the 








generous policy pursued by the general govern- 
ment and the quasi governmental societies 
toward the French breeders of trotters bas been 
to stimulate the demand for native-bred hors, 
wich even moderate speed, to such an extent 
that every one of the breeders is making money 
fast. Indeed, the demend for French-bred trot- 
ters In France is so far in excess of the supply as 
to promote the fraud of “substitution” to an 
extent altogether undesirable. . 

Advices from France are to the effect that 
Dem!-sang horses |with trotting speed are, at this 
moment, higher in price and more firmly held 
than they have ever been before. The reason 
for this is that the owners of trotters can wip 
quite large sums of money io racing, the entry 
tee is only two per cent. or les#,and the entries 
paid in go right back te the winners. 

The estate of M. W. Dunham, Oaklawn Farm, 
Wayne, Ill., has sold to the Wauconda 
Coach Horse Oompany, Lake Oounty, IIL, 
the import-d French Ooach horse Q:e- 
bec, by Nabucho. This is one of the 
best horses imported to Oaklawn in 1898 and 
will make his mark where he is now placed. 
Quebec has great trotting speed, abundant size 
and substance, and quality like a thoroughbred. 

George Connelly, Storey County, Ia., has pur- 
chased from the estate of M. W. Dunham, Oak- 
lawn Farm, Wayne, Lll., the .wo-year-old French 
Coach colt Parsifal, son of Perfection, a brown 
colt of the most beautifal outline, long necked 
and with action that will please any one. 





Black Hawk War Horses. 


Along in 1850 Col. Richard Dalany, a 
wealthy planter residing in upper Loudon 
County, Va., purchased in Vermont one or 
more Black Hawk stallions. He established 
them in due time upon his farm, crossing 
them upon such mares as he had in his 
possession, which latter were mostly of 
thoroughbred and saddle-bred ancestry. 

These stallions were permitted to serve 
the mares of. planters residing in Loudon, 
Faugauler and other‘counties east and west 
of the Blue Ridge. Oaly Col. Dalany 
trained the get of the stallions mentioned. 
So well satisfied was he with their get that 
he employed, along in 1859 and ’60, a well 
known New York horseman to locate at the 
farm and train the Black Hawk colts. 

When, in 1861, Viriginia joined the South- 
ern Confederacy, all training on the Dalany 
plantation came to a standstill. The owner 
of the estate enlisted, and subsequently be- 
oame the colonel of the Fifth Virginia Cav- 
alry, which he commanded with signal gal- 
lantry. He still lives on his grand estate of 
several thousand acres in Loudon County, 
in spite of the fact that he is covered with 
the scars of sabres and bullete. 

Along in 1856-7, ® una ber of young 
planters, resid nts of Fauquier County, in a 
spirit of chivalry and romance metat a little 
hamlet called Waterloo,in the above county, 
avd organized a troop which they called the 
“ Blackhorse Cavaliy.” Its membership 
was comprised of the flower of Virginia 
manhood, Every member of the troop was 
mounted on a spirited black horse and every 
horee in the troop was of Black Hawk 
blood. 

When Jobn Brown made his raid into 
Virgin.a the Blackhorse Troop was ordered 
to Harper’s Ferry to assist inthe capture of 
* Old O-sawattamie” and his daring asso- 
clater. Bat it was all over with Brown and 
his men, except the hanging, when the troop 
arrived. They were on guard, however, 
the day Brown ¢ xpiated his crime upon the 
scaffold. This over th:y returned to their 
respective homes and from timeto time 
drilled and kept themselves in good fettle 
for the g gantic contest that all thoughtful 
men plainiy saw was impending. 

Nor did they have long to wait. The 
election and inaugaration of Abrabam Lin- 
coln was made the pretext for which the 
hot beads of she South had plotted and 
longed. And so it came to pass that the 
Biackhorse Cavalry became a prominent 


factor in the civil war, and almost in a day 
| rose to international fame. Little did the 
| Paritan breeders of old Justin Morgan and 
of his grandson, Hill’s Black Hawk, antici- 
pate that in time they would inadvertently 
furnish a »owerful weapon for the destruc- 
tion of the Federal Uaion. 

When the company was organized for the 
war W. H. Peyne of Warrenton was elected 
captain. Payne is a descendant of the 
Payne who knocked Washington down in 
the public market of Alexandria, Va., for 
an alleged insult, just previous tothe disas- 
trous campaign of Braddock on the Monon- 
gahela,. W. H. Payne, at the date men- 
tioned, was a youthful fire eater of the most 
pronounced type,of the most restless energy 
and of almost unrivalled courage. He did 
what he could to precipitate Virginia’s 
section to withdraw from the union, and 
when the act was signed hurried to the 
telegraph office to notify the Blackhorse 
troopers of the result. He fought his way 
to a brigadier general’s commission before 
the war ended, but long previous to Appo- 
mattox the Yankees filled him so uncom- 
fortably full of lead that his present weight 
is far more than normal. The wonder is 
that he survives, for some of his wounds are 
of a most die figuring nature. 

Well, nearly every student of our 
national history knows what the Black- 
horse Cavalry did at the First Bull Ran. 
He knows what a panic the cry ‘‘The Black- 
horses are coming!”’ created among the 
raw troops of the Federal Army in the re- 
treat that followed from the Henry House 
plateau on that hot Jaly afternoon in 1861. 
The Black Hawks were omnipotent on that 
bloody day, and carried death, destruction 
and dismay wherever they appeared. They 
faced the cannon and musket balls of the 
enemy jast as bravely as did their riders, 
and demonstrated on the battlefield, as they 
did generations before and afterwards on 
the road,their indomitable endurance, cour- 
age and restless energy. 

When, subsequently, W. H. Payne rose 
higher in command, A. D. Payne, his 
cousin, succeeded him. The Blackhorse Cay- 
alry was now a part of the First Virginia 
Cavalry, Fitzhugh Lee’s old regiment. But 
the troop never lost its identity. A. D. 
Payne, like all the Paynes 1 ever knew, 
was pre-eminently a fighter. It was he who 
challenged John S. Moby at the close of 
the war. Wherever the fray was thickest 
the Biack Hawks were always to be found. 
They were with Stuart in the summer 
of 1862, in his daring raid in the 
rear of McOlelian’s army; they partici- 
pated in the two greatest cavalry fights of 
the war on the platis of Brandy Station in 
the summer of 1863; they were on the left 
flank of Lee at: Gettysburaz; they followed 
the black plame of the russet-bearded 
Stuart in his daring raids into Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland ;they bravely met the 
shock of arms between the cavairy giants, 
Sheridan and Hampton, at Trevillian Sta- 
tion, and witnessed the slowly setting son 
of the Confederacy finally disappear below 
the horizon at Five Forks and Appomattox. 

Bat the Blackhorse and the Black 
Hawks of 1865 were no longer the Black- 
horse and Biack Hawks of 1861. Shot and 
shell, hunger and hardship, disease and toil 
had done their work too well. On all the 
bloody p/ains over which they charged until 
theearth beneath them rocked with the 
m'ghty impact none died with more glory 
than the men and horses of Fauquier. And 
yet thousands died on those ensanguined 
fields, and there was mach glory. 

L. D. Sanz, 
ailiasiuinmmenlil 

Nothing «qual to GERMAN Psat Moss for 
horse bedding. Healthy and economical and 
widely used, ©. B. Barrett, (mporter, 45 North 
Market street, Boston, Mass. 

















Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in his Essay on Elo- 
quence said in Speak | 
ing of aman whom | 
he ‘described as a 
Godsend to his town, 
“He is put together like 
aWaltham Watch” | 














The term theorist is usnailly applied by 
turf writers to that class of horsemen who 
contend that there is a surer way of pro 
ducing extreme sp eed than by breeding in 
such lines as have produced that desired 
quality with the greatest uniformity in the 
past; in fact, the class of men who appar- 
ently fail to comprehend or else purposely 
ignore the practical lessons tanght by the 
Year Books and Registers. Strange as it 
may seem, the author of the Register and 
Year Book is chief amorg this class. He and 
many others advocate that a thoroughbred 
cross is detrimental to trotting speed, in 
spite ofthe fact that one or more near 
thoroughbred crosses is found in the pedi- 
grees of all the world’s champion light- 
harness horses whose pedigrees are known 
for four generations, from the days of 
Dexter (2.173) and Pocahontas (2174) to 
those of Star Pointer (1.593) and Alix 
(2.038). 

lt is a plausible theory that to breed the 
fastest trotters no crosses others than those 
of recognized trotting families should be re- 
sorted to. ‘“‘ How absurd it is,” one writer 
willexclaim, ‘‘to expect to breed fast trot- 
ters from animals which have a close thor- 
| oughbred ranning cross. Kanners can’t 
| trot fast. Then how can any sane man ex- 
pect to improve the speed of trotters by in- 
troducing an element foreign or antagonistic 
to the trotting gait?”’ 

Now this is avery plausible argument, a 
veritable crusher, especially to those who 
have not carefally studied the subj ct of 
heredity, and do not bave a clear idea of the 
several qualities which an animal must 
possess to win in fast company at any gait, 
whether trot, pace or run. These qualities 
are all as distinct and independent of each 
other as sight is from hearing. Each is 
espable of being increased or diminisbed by 
jadicious crossing without a corresponding 
increase or diminution of the other qualities. 

If the immense degree of power whicha 
thoroughbred runner like Lexington, for 
example, must possess in order to beat al! 
the best horses of his day can be transferred 
to a trotter or pacer, the animal to which 
the superior power or a portion of it is 
transferred must be able totrot faster, other 
things being equa),than one which pos- 
|sesses a less degree of power. The same 
is true of courage, endurance and other 
valuable qaalities. 

Whether the cause may be satisfactorily 
explained or not, the fact is established by 
the records that the fastest light-harness 
performers which have become distinguished 
as world’s record breakers bave been ani- 
male, as already stated, whose pedigrees 
show one or more crosses of thoroughbrea 
within four generations in all cases where 
the pedigrees are known. 

The fact that animals bred in those lines 
have made faster records than any others 
whose pedigrees show more crosses of 
recognized trotting blood, leads some who 
call themselves practical horsemen or stu- 
dents of the breeding problem to believe 
thatthe increased speed capacity shown 
was due to the thoroughbred element. 
Those who deny that such isthe case, and 
claim that the only way to improve trotting 
speed is to breed in trotting lines and keep 
as far from the thoroughbred crosses as pos- 
sible, are designated as theorists, by those 
who believe that the surest way to improve 
the speed of trotters is to keep right on 
breeding in lines similar to those which 
have produced world’s champions in the 
past. 











April Skewers 
Wash away the filth and waste that have accum- 
ulated during winter. 
In like manner Hood’s Sarsaparilia expels 
from the blood imparities tnat have been de- 





bat little perspiration, and perhaps constap 

confinementin impure and vitiated air. It te a 
boon to tired mothers, housekeepers, teachers 
and others who spend th ir time indoors. 

It gives the blood richness and vitality, fitting 
it tc nourish and strengthen the nervee, murcies 
and all the great organs of the body. It cures 
allspring humors and banishes that tired feel- 
ing. 

It is the best medicine money can buy for all 
diseases caused by impure or impoverished 
bieod. You should begin taxing it today. 
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Veterinary Column. 


Inf fi., Cam age, is 
des i not bie rable 





\ sprain such as you 
Use Juttle’s Elixir. 
Hor 


to locate 


man, Elgin, There is only one sure way 
Apply Juttle’s Elixir, 
and it will remaia moist on the part affected. 

Mrs. F.S. T., Richmond, Va If you finda case of 
colic that 7uttle’s £ r will not 


title you to the S100 reward offere 


imneness 


cure, it will en- 
d by Dr. Tuttle, 

Wilbu: S. Davis, M.D., Alton, N. H., writes: 

This certifies that 

January, 1892, ran 

injured her knees so 

badly that she was pronounced we 


“ To whom itimay concer» 


my horse, on the twentieth day of 


away witha hitching post and 
rthless by several 
I tried various remedies for six weeks 
grew worse. Latlength used Juttle’s Elixir 


horse doctors. 
and sh 


posited during the season when there has been 


WHEELS. 


PLACE TO BUY 





oo “ar . 
New Mail and Hanover 


BICYCLES. 


$50 $33S S23. 
Men’s and Ladies’ Patterns. 
ALSO JUVENILE WHEELS. 
Surely see the 1£99 Models. Alsoa few Second-Hans 
Bargaing. 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St, 


Send two stamps for Catalogue 


FERRYS 
SEED 


were famous years ago—their fame 
yeaur—as the 
i i—as always 













grows every Seeds 


Detroit, 





Mich. 





Fruit and Ornamental. 
Nillions of them, 500 varieties 


FREICHT PREPAID. 


£ Sample Currants mailed for 10¢. 
Catalogue Free. 


A EWIS ROESCH Fredonia, WN. ¥; 
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If there’s nothing 1n coiled springs, wl ot make 
mattresses of straight wire? Butthereis, you k 
and the coil is ours. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


¥, 











THE DOC, 


AND HOW TO BREED, 
TRAIN AND KEEP HIN. 


A book of 96 pages, profusely illustrate, con- 
taining special articles treating of the different 
breeds, and How to Breed, Train and Keep 
Them. Postpaid for twenty-five cents. 

WALNUT PUBLISHING CO 
Bex 23144, Boston, Vase 











READY FOR SERVICE. 


| How pleasant it is to feel that woeaerer you 
| Care to go for a spin, that your horse 's baw! 


ness. These wintry days, when your anima 


| 

| Hable to become overheated by fast dr'' see 

| that your groom bathes him with GLo INE 

| A refreshing et!mulant for tired cords 4 ‘5 
cellent bath for a beautifal skip. It lorks so sof 
e  stanniog, when cared for with GLOss#s8iN® 


Used at the best stables. Ask 
GLOSSERINE Co., Bostou Mass. 


FEED “‘isches, 


is Cheap, 


But we will sell you a carload [1 
roof, probably containing 15 ton: 
bags $10, tota: $60, bags retorrad: 
price. It is composed of the Ho!! 
and other low grade stuff from Gre ™ 
and El+vators. Our supply of tt 
bas nearly stopped, on accoun! 
being used for o:her purposes, 300 ¥ 
only a few ca loads at this price. 








and in three weeks from the time I commenced to use 
it I had her on the road ready for work. The knees 
healed so nicely that it is difficult to find the scars.” 


Tuttle’s 
Flix: 


wili do all that we claim forit, 
or we will refund your 


money. It will cure all 
forms of lameness, colic » Sprains, cockle joints, etc. 


Scud tu ts tor tu 











‘ particulars, MAILED FRER, 


Tattle’s Family Elixir cures Rheuma- 


t 1. Sprains, 


Bruises, Pains, et Samples of 

r free for three 2-cent st imps for post- 

ag bifty cents buys either Flixir of any drug- 
ier ritw he senre , 

» Th re eint otigfr e 





DR. 8. A. <UTTLE, 27 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 











A. White Davis's Potentized Phus Powders. 


malied to any addresr, 
A. WHITE DAVIS. 
77 Bible House, New York City. 








300 Lbs. for trial sent on recelt $l. 
Order a carload at once and be Fur 


C. A. PARSONS, 


154 Commercial St , Boston, '** 


FITCHBURG  RAILAUAD, 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


The Short Line Be weet 
BOSTON 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA 
OHIOAGY 
ST, LOUIS 

OINOINNA 
> ae And All Points 4 gi. 


Champlain Route 
Between BOSTON and 


\ 


Burlington, Vt., Montreal, Ottaw% 


And alt Canadian Points. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Kuo! Oa 
throux Db train-. 
For time-Tab es or s ace in S erpine 
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any Ticket Agent of the Com WaTSON 
@en. Pass. Agt., BS 
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